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111 * )/)0 Vice Admiral Albert 
Gleaves.U.S.N., Com¬ 
mander, Cruiser and Transport 
Force: The man whose sagacious 
mind and firm hand organized and 
controlled the Naval Transports, 
foremost among which is the U. S. S. 
KROONLAND, “ Empress of the Seas," 
this work is dedicated, in recog¬ 
nition of his leadership in the past, 
and in the hope that we may follow 
his flag in the future. 










VICE ADMIRAL ALBERT GLEAVES 
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WOODROW WILSON 

President of the United States 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Secretary of the Navy 
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ALBERT CLEAVES 

Vice Admiral USN 

Commander Cruiser and Transport Force 
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COMMANDER MANLEY H. SIMONS, JR., USN 
Commanding U.S.S. Kroonland 
April 25th — August 27th, iqiS 
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HIS will introduce to you the War Book of the U. S. S. Kroon- 



land, a transport operated since April 26th, 1918, by the 


United States Navy. The book has been gotten out, in a 
short space of time, through the united efforts of officers and men. 
No small credit for its success will go to the Ship’s Welfare Com¬ 
mittee, which is the representative organization of the crew handling 
funds collected in various ways, from the profits of the canteen, sale 
of the ship’s paper, etc., and expended for objects adding to the 
comforts of the Army and Navy men on board as well as for providing 
for their amusement by means of entertainments and smokers. 

A book of this kind is not alone a history of what this ship has 
accomplished during the war, and of what men made up her comple¬ 
ment. In these stirring times, it is also a part of the history of the 
Great World War which is just being brought to a close. For every 
vessel employed in transporting troops overseas was a factor in win¬ 
ning the struggle for world democracy and freedom. Without a 
Transport Force, and one brought to a high standard of efficiency, the 
man-power which finally won the war could not have reached the place 
where it was needed in the remarkably quick time that was attained. 

So that, besides being the history of a ship, the book is a record of 
the work of the men who carried that ship and its priceless cargo 
across an ocean dotted with modern pirates anxious to drive human 
lives to the bottom. It is a story, both serious and humorous, of 
men who gladly served the cause in a branch of the service, sometimes 
exciting, but more often tedious and monotonous—but a branch, 
nevertheless, as needful as any other. It is a record of the co-opera¬ 
tion between Navy and Reserve Force, often not easy, but made 
easier by the willing spirit of “ give-and-take ”—by upholding the 
ideals and traditions of the one and allowing for the restless spirit of 
the other. And, lastly, it is a memento worthy of preservation. 
Even though its pages may be torn by the fingers of little children 
or be worn away by the hand of Father Time, the records, thoughts 
and ideals contained thereon can not help but be preserved through 
life by each one of us who served on the Kroonland. 

With a hearty hand-clasp to those who may have left the ship, 
with a word of thanks to those who have assisted in the preparation of 
this book, and with a word of greeting to all who may read, we 
allow the book to go on its way. _'■p HE £ mx0R 
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Commanding thf U.S.S. Kroonland 
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N O doubt we have all wondered about the past of our good ship before we had 
any knowledge of her. From data which we have obtained, we find that she 
was built in 1902 by the Cramp Shipbuilding Company of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
is owned by the International Mercantile Marine Company of America. She was 
built for the transatlantic passenger and freight service and for a number of years 
operated under the Red Star Line between Antwerp and New York. The “ Kroon- 
land” was considered one of the best ships in the Red Star Line, and deserved her 
well-known title of “Empress of the Seas.” 

At the start of the world war in 1914 she was leaving her port at Antwerp. 
Since war conditions made it impracticable for passengers to travel to and from 
Europe, the “ Kroonland” was employed in plying between South America and this 
country. Several trips were made from New York to San Francisco via the 
Panama Canal. Immediately after the entrance of the United States into the war 
and until taken over by the government, the “ Kroonland ” ran between European 
ports with an armed guard aboard, during which time she had quite an eventful 
career, such as is narrated by some of the old-timers aboard. In the early days 
of the war before the United States became one of the combatants, the “ Kroonland” 
sighted the then famous German raider “Moewe” off the Azores. She was taken to be a 
vessel in distress and assistance was offered. For reply and thanks, the “Kroonland” 
was told to mind her own business and keep on her course. Later, at Gibraltar, 
she was stopped by the British authorities and searched. Six thousand tons of 
copper ore were found aboard. This being an unusually large cargo of copper, the 
suspicions of the English were aroused and she was placed under arrest, with a 
British guard aboard. After being under arrest for fourteen days she was again 
released, but the copper was removed. 
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After the United States entered the war and the Kroonland had to run the 
gauntlet of Subs, she had three torpedoes fired at her while on one of her trips 
between Liverpool and New York. On one occasion, it is believed that she sank 
a submarine with her propeller. One of her engineers coining off watch chanced 
to gaze through an open port, when to his surprise he looked into the periscope of a 
German submarine. Rushing up on deck, he gave the alarm. The “U” boat 
was too close for the gun crews to get into action. She submerged, but was 
struck by the propeller. Later, in dry dock, the propeller blades were found to be 
bent, so that it is not altogether improbable that the submarine went to a watery 
grave. 

On another occasion, while running between Liverpool and New York, the 
Andania, running directly ahead of the Kroonland, was struck by a torpedo 
and sunk in full view of our ship. The Kroonland put on full speed and escaped 
to Belfast. She was commissioned into the United States Navy April 25th, 1918, 
and has since been engaged in the Transport Service. 


A WORD ABOUT THE KROONLAND 


It may be of interest to know something about the ship, with regard to length, 
tonnage, etc. The Kroonland is 580 feet long, 60 feet beam, 42 feet deep and draws, 
when loaded, about 28 feet of water. Her gross tonnage is 12,241 tons, and she has a 


displacement of 22,000 
tons. Her total coal 
capacity is 4,375 tons, 
and she requires 4,200 
tons for the round trip 
to France. The fresh 
water tanks hold 2,460 
tons of water. There 
are two triple expan¬ 
sion, reciprocating en¬ 
gines of 32>£, 54 and 
89>£ inches bore of 
cylinders and 54-inch 
stroke of piston. She 
has nine Scotch marine 



boilers 10 feet 6 inches 
in length and 187 
inches in diameter. 
She is coal burning 
and uses Howden’s 
draught, furnished by 
five Sturtevant blowers. 
She has four dynamos 
for lighting and oper¬ 
ation, two evaporators 
and two distillers. 
Her cruising radius is 
7,000 miles at \5}4 
knots. Her maximum 
speed is 16.5 knots. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER 
CHARLES NEWMAN, USN 
(CLASS 3) 


Selected by American Line to command the Kroon¬ 


land when she reverts to the merchant service 
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O N the twenty-sixth day of April, nineteen hundred eighteen, the U. S. S. 

Kroonland was placed in commission by order of the Navy Department. 
Commander Manley H. Simons, Jr., took command. The ship was at that 
time moored to Army Transport Pier No. 3, Hoboken, New Jersey. After loading 
troops, she sailed on April 30th, 1918, for St. Nazaire, France, where she arrived 
on the 12th day of May, nothing unusual having occurred on the first voyage. 
Return to the States was begun on the nineteenth. On the thirty-first, two small 
objects were sighted, which were recognized as a submarine accompanied by 
tender. The Kroonland challenged both by flags and Morse. There was no reply. 
Neither ship flew the American Flag. Apprehension was removed when the Nan¬ 
tucket Shoal Lightship reported that submarine and tender were American. On 
June first, the ship was ordered to proceed to Pier No. 5, and work was immediately 
begun in increasing the troop capacity from 1600 to 3000. 

Before the ship started on her second eastbound passage, on the fifteenth of 
June, the complement of men was increased and several new officers were added, 
among them being Lieut. W. S. Hyler, Lieut, (jg) F. Villmo, Ensign L. Rees, 
Lieut, (jg) F. Coughlan, Lieut, (jg) F. W. Southworth, Lieut, (jg) G. J. Pettit 
(MC), Lieut, (jg) C. H. Webber (DC), Lieut, (jg) Joseph F. Dixon, Ensign F. W. 
Nixon and Ensign T. J. Fox. The four last named are still attached to the ship. 

On the twenty-first of June, when we had been at sea six days, a suspicious object 
was sighted one thousand yards ahead of the right flank column of the convoy, and 
three ships commenced firing. Later, the Kroonland fired with her two starboard 
guns. The object disappeared about ten minutes later. Guns were secured and no 
further excitement occurred until the destroyers from France were sighted, which 
was always a welcome sight, especially for the troops. On the twenty-sixth, how- 
ever, the after control reported the periscope and conning tower of a submarine 
on the port quarter, one thousand yards away. The conning tower immediately 
afterwards disappeared and the submarine was not seen again. On the twenty- 
eighth of June, we again entered the locks of St. Nazaire, where those who had not 
been to France before were given the opportunity of hearing the strange language, 
and of receiving strange looking change in return for francs paid out for souvenirs. 
The stay in port was shorter than before, and on the thirtieth we were at sea. 

On this voyage, the real excitement of the year occurred. On the third of July, 
the S. S. J. J. Luckenbach fired one shot at a suspicious object and the Kroonland 
followed with a shot which hit where the first ship’s shot hit the water. Nothing 
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was seen by the Kroonland, but the Luckenbach signalled that she had seen the wake 
ofa periscope. Later in the same day, the after guns fired three shots at the suspicious 
object. The next afternoon, an insane patient jumped overboard. Luckily, he had 
intelligence enough to have his life-jacket securely tied around him, for about an 
hour afterward he was brought back to the ship, none the worse for his experience. 

On the tenth of July a periscope was sighted, rising from the water about 800 
yards away. It left a large wake, similar to the wakes left by the periscopes 
of our own “H” boats. The ship was maneuvered so that the object was gotten 
astern as quickly as possible. The submarine evidently put her rudder hard 
left and was swinging rapidly to position for firing a torpedo, for the periscope 
was seen even in the trough of sea, which was about four feet deep. When the 
submarine had swung, so that the wake was pointing directly toward the ship, 
the fourth shot from the after port gun seemed to strike exactly on the periscope. 
It burst with a tremendous cloud of dirty blue smoke. When this smoke cleared 
away, the submarine was well on the quarter and seemed to be going so slowly 
through the water that the periscope made ripples only and no white water. She 
then increased her speed and started to zig-zag erratically back and forth, until 
she was directly in the disturbed water of our own wake. Two shots were fired 
almost simultaneously at this time. They landed about 50 yards short and made 
a big burst of smoke. When this smoke disappeared, the peiiscope had gone. 
Two more shots were fired, and the order was given to “Cease Firing.” The 
submarine must have been badly damaged, or she would have fired a torpedo 
or come to the surface and tried her guns. The ship was alone during all of this 
time, and much credit is due to the accuracy of the guns’ crews and the coolness 
of passengers and ship’s complement, the result being that the vessel proceeded 
on her normal course as though nothing unusual had occurred. From the ac¬ 
counts of officers and crew, this was really a U-boat experience. 

On the thirteenth of July, the ship proceeded to Brooklyn Navy Yard Dry 
Dock to receive a much needed overhauling of engines and propellers and a new 
coat of camouflage. On the twenty-fourth of the same month, the ship pro¬ 
ceeded to Pier No. 5 to load troops for the third voyage to France. In two days 
we were loaded and off again for sunny France, escorted by a dirigible, a seaplane 
and six S. P. boats. While in port the following officers left us: Lieut, (jg) N. Gill, 
Ensign Hyland, Lieut, (jg) J. Ford, Lieut, (jg) R. S. Crocker, Lieut, (jg) C. H. 
Bond, and the following were attached to the ship: Lieut, (jg) E. B. Beaumont, 
Lieut, (jg) Charles Smith, Ensign A. E. Friedman, Lieut, (jg) G. L. Buckingham 
and Lieut, (jg) L. C. Burns. 

The sixth day at sea, our escorting cruiser broke the submarine warning on the 
starboard yard-arm. The necessary precautions were taken but nothing further 
was seen or heard, though the cruiser maneuvered around the place where the 
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suspicious object was sighted. The ship proceeded on her first voyage to Brest, 
where she was moored to Buoy “B” on the sixth of August. 

In Brest, opportunity was offered to see the ancient chateau, also the small 
and quaint French street cars. Smaller time was allowed ashore, due to the rigid 
regulations of the port and the time of travel from anchorage to dock by motor 
boat. On the ninth, we left for America again. Nothing of consequence occurred, 
and ten days later we were anchored off Forty-second Street, New York, having 
made an average speed of 13.5 knots for the trip. Seven days were spent at Pier 
No. 14 and five at Pier No. 3. On the twenty-seventh of August, Commander 
Ralph M. Griswold, USN, relieved Commander Manley H. Simons, Jr., as Com¬ 
manding Officer of the Kroonland. The following officers were detached: Lieut, 
(jg) C. Smith, Ensign S. L. Polacheck, Lieut, (jg) M. Hudson, Lieut, (jg) F. Cough- 
lan, and Lieut, (jg) A. S. Whitehead, Lieut, (jg) Trohear, Lieut, (jg) S. W. Sin¬ 
clair, Lieut. S. C. Wallace and Ensign H. W. Maxfield joined the ship. 

We departed from Hoboken on the thirtieth of August. At sea, we tested our 
wireless telephone with the U. S. S. Plattsburg, and both ships heard each other 
distinctly. The voyage was quiet, and we anchored in Berth No. 1 at Brest on 
the twelfth of September. The crew was not allowed ashore, due to an epidemic 
of influenza. After three days of unloading, we steamed out of the harbor on the 
sixteenth. On the twenty-eighth, we were anchored in the North River, and the 
next day, alongside Pier No. 3. Lieut, (jg) H. Hahn, Ensign L. Rees, Lieut. 
(jg 1 ) Pettit (MC) were detached and Lieut. Comdr. C. Newman, Lieut. R. H. 
Donnell (MC), and Ensigns J. Bennett, P. G. Evans, G. J. Fulton, J. P. Gaines, 
W. D. Gallier, T. L. Gardner and R. C. Hunt became members of the ship’s 
com pany. 

On October seventh, the ship again left New York for Brest. This was to be 
our last trip through the war zone, previous to the signing of the armistice. It 
lacked nothing in thrills, for it was believed that this would be the final struggle 
the “U-Boats” would make. Several alarms were given and numerous shots 
were fired on both eastward and westward passages. Even our usually inactive 
one-pounder opened fire. Twice the objects fired at turned out to be rafts, but 
once, it is believed, a destroyer forming part of our escort, added a submarine 
to her credit by dropping depth charges. We were safely anchored in Brest on 
the twentieth. On our return voyage the unwelcome order came to proceed to 
Newport News. In spite of this fact the engines pounded away, and we arrived 
at our destination on the first day of the month. Shortly after arriving we lost 
our Executive Officer, Commander H. T. Kays, USN, who had been with the ship 
since she was placed in commission. Our Gunnery Officer, Lieut. Comdr. E. D. 
Langworthy, USN, and Senior Medical Officer, Commander W. J. Zalesky, 
USN, were also detached, as were our first assistant engineer, Lieut. J. Hauser, 
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USN, and Lieut. W. S. Hyler, USNRF, one of the watch officers. Lieut. Comdr. 
G. K. Stoddard came from the Naval Academy to take over the duties of Executive 
Officer, Lieut. Comdr. G. B. Whitmore became Senior Medical Officer and Ensign 
C. W. Manegold, who had been gunner, took temporary charge of the Gunnery 
Department. Lieut. J. E. Kemmer, USN, reported as first assistant engineer 
officer. Ensign J. T. Campbell also joined the ship for training. 

On November 11 , 1918, the memorable armistice was signed. Though the 
Germans had been losing ground consistently, the event was unexpected. Those 
of us who had gone to New York on leave had celebrated the previous Thursday, 
when the false report came out, but, as we were due to sail the eleventh, work 
about the ship went on as usual and the ship was loaded almost to capacity with 
troops. The next day most of these were taken off, and the ship sailed on the twelfth 
with about twelve hundred stevedores, who amused us with their gaudy Spanish- 
American war uniforms and their prayer-meetings at night, the latter, especially, 
when the sea became disturbed. Even though the ship used her running lights, 
ceased zig-zagging and all on board seemed content, one of these dusky soldiers 
was heard to remark when land was sighted, “Now, ah knows why Columbus 
kissed de ground!” Thanksgiving dinner, with turkey from Vermont and all that 
went with it, was had in St. Nazaire, where a large number of sick and wounded 
were taken on board. More were added at Brest. 


The orders were to proceed to Newport News. Upon arriving near the Ameri¬ 
can Coast, however, they were changed to New York, and, as the gallant black 
gang heaved each shovel of coal with the cry of “Hoboken,” speculations were 
rife as to whether we could eat Christmas dinner close to Broadway or not. As 
we proceeded up Ambrose Channel on that cool and foggy December morning, 
we were met by the Mayor s Committee of Welcome, a convoy of Patrol Boats 
and a fire boat playing her hose in all directions. It was a memorable occasion 
for all on board, and the Kroonland had the honor of being one of the first Ameri¬ 
can transports to bring back the victorious army. 


There were enough repairs and need for enlarging accommodations for sick and 
wounded to keep the ship in port for more than forty days. All officers and men 
who desired them were granted leaves, and many were able to be present at 
the home fireside for Christmas or New Year’s or both. During our stay in New 
York we saw the victorious fleet return from foreign waters. We were privileged 
to attend a Christmas Eve celebration for all on board at one of the Army Piers 
a Christmas party on board ship, a New Year’s party for orphan children, the wed- 
ding ceremony of Ensign Horatio W. Maxfield of the ship’s complemen to' Miss 
Inez Ruth van Blarcom, and a Grand Ball for the ship’s company at the Plaza 

tprl C ' TT9A eUt '-° S a PaU . G ' HeCkel (ChC) USN ’ and Lieut - Chaplain A L Cat- 
terlin, USA, joined us shortly after our arrival in port. Two surgeons, Lieut. 
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P. B. Welch (MC), USN, and Lieut. E. C. Texter (MC), USN, were detached. 
They were relieved by Lieut. R. E. Brennan (MC), USN, and Lieut. G. R. 
Roberts (MC), USN. Dr. Roberts was later sent to the Naval Hospital, where 
he died. Lieut. H. J. Duffy (MC), USN, came on board in his place. Lieut, 
(ig) C. M. Quinn, USNRF, was added to the staff of the Medical Department. 
From the Pay Department, Lieut, (jg) F. M. [Southworth, NRF, was released 
to resume his studies. Ensign G. J. Price (PC), NRF, reported aboard. Ensign 
J. Campbell, Lieut, (jg) J. Trohear and Ensign A. E. Friedman were detached. 
Mr. J. J. McKenna, a representative of the Knights of Columbus, was sent to 
the ship to assist in the welfare work. 


Many of us were glad when the ship at last sailed on the twenty-second of 
January, the ship in fine shape but most of her complement weary and broken 
from forty days of high life. We took the Northern route and being very light, 
were rolled around somewhat by the winds and waves. But the quietness without 
troops and the music of Bandmaster Ciccone’s band, lately added to the ship, 
cheered all hands. Moreover, upon our arrival at St. Nazaire, a dance was given 
on board for the ship’s officers and Naval and Army officers from the port, and 
Army nurses. This was preceded by a rousing dinner, served in fine style by our 
Commissary Department, under the direction of Pay Clerk Fahey, who was soon 
to take a much needed vacation of thirty days. The success of the dance was 
augmented by the addition of the band and by Chief Yeoman Bailey s Orchestra, 
playing in turn. 


We were off again on the sixth of February, supposedly for New York. On 
the way, our one-pounders were given the opportunity to fire at an object resembling 
a mine, but which was later proven to be a can. Needless to say, t e o jec 
was sunk. The orders were again changed and we arrived off Cape Henry on 
eighteenth of February. As the ship was in good shape, work of unloading 
was rushed, and six days from the time of arrival we again put to sea. 


While in port, we lost our Executive Officer, Lieut. Comdr. G. K. Stoddard, 
USN. Lieut. Comdr. W. W. Ramsay, NRF, came from the Komngin d 

Nederlanden” as his relief. Ensigns H. W. Maxfield, P. * ^ anS ’ j > j 
and L. Gluick (PC) were detached. Ensign G. A. Price (PC) reported 
Mr. H. H. Beall came to carry on the Red Cross Welfare Work. 


At St. Nazaire, where we arrived on the ninth of March, another was 

held, ■which was enjoyed by all hands. Several of the ship s o cers oo 
tunity to go to Nantes, where ancient buildings, an Art 1 useum an a 
are located. At this writing, most of us have seen only New York Newport 
News, Brest and St. Nazaire, but here’s hoping that we shall have a p p 
“Gay Paree” before we finish our work in the transport service. 
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w. W. RAMSAY, LIEUT. COM. USNRF 2 
Executive Officer 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Engineer Officer 

E. W. Bence, Lieut. Comdr., NRF 3 
Hrst Lieutenant 

L. Serrao, Lieut. Comdr., NRF 3 
Supply Officer 

A. W. Rutter, Lieutenant, USN 


Navigator 

R. B. Darling, Lieut. Comdr., NRF 3 

Senior Medical Officer 
G. B. Whitmore, Lieut. Comdr., USN 

Gunnery Officer (acting) 

C. W. Manegold (T), USN 
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Griswold, R. M. 

“Admit Nothing” 

Brennan, R. E. 

“Cat Bird” 

Ramsey, W. W. 

“Two in One” 

Kemmer, J. E. 

“Hippo” “All 

Whitmore, G. B. 

“Doc. Pill” 


great bodies move 

Stoddard, G. K. 

“ Boy George” 


slowly ” 

Bence, E. W. 

“Are you there?” 

Eubanks, A. R. 

“Douglas Fair¬ 

Darling, R. B. 

“Russell, my dar¬ 


banks” 


ling boy” 

Donnell, R. H. 

“23% Sugar” 

Serrao, L. 

“Pineapple King” 

Wallace, S. C. 

“ Bad” 

Duffy, H. J. 

“Chi” 



Rutter, A. W. 

“The Green Moun¬ 

Beaumont, C. B. 

“Toboga Bill” 


tain Lieutenant” 

Sinclair, S. W. 

“Shorty” 


“Hercules” 

Villmo, F. G. 

“ Fixum” 





OFFICERS U.S.S. KROONLAND 
March , iqiq 
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Burns, L. C. 

“Never Worry” 

Dixon, J. F. 

“Smokes” 

Buckingham, G. J. 

“Duke” “Windy 
Bill” 

Ostell, J. R- 

“Admiral” 

Shaw, C. R. 

“Kamrade” 

Heckel, P. F. 

“Sky Pilot” 

Webber, C. H. 

“Clown Prince” 

Quinn, C. M. 

“Tubby” 

Gluick, L. 

“Mines” 

Manegold, C. W. 

“Frenchie” “Gun¬ 
ner” “Elmer!” 

Hunt, R. C. 

“Mike” 

Nixon, F. W. 

“Yon Cassius!” 

Bennett, J. C. 

“Beauty” 

Evans, P. G. 

"Mr. Bluff” 

Gardner, L. T. 

“Dad’s Boy” 

Gallier, W. D. 

“Can’t be done” 
“I resign” 

Gaines, J. P. 

“Tightwad” “By 
Hokey” 

Fulton, G. 

“Speedy” 


Fox,T. J. 

“Navigation” 

Maxfield, H. M. 

“Salty Dick” 

Price, G. J. 

“Slats” “Apollo” 

Tolderlund, H. 

“Foimaldehyde” 

Fahey, J. J- S. 

“My Ship, My 
Navy” “Roar¬ 
ing Lion” 

Nitz, H. 

“ Sharpshooter” 

Wright, C. 

“Battleship 

Wright” 

Miller, C. L. 

“Chips” 

Lense, L. W. 

“Grouch” 

Killian, P. B. 

“Smiles” 

Jackson, C. M. 

“Ginger” 

Rowbottom, A. 

“Baldy” 

Tucker, J. R. 

“Rebel” 

Price, G. A. 

“Blond Boy” 
“Harmony” 

Schmidt, A. W. 

“Tex” 

Wyman, C. L. 

“Sleepy” 

Bragden, S. S. 

“Mamma” 

Kenneally, M. M. “Irish” 








WAR BOOK EDITORIAL BOARD 


THE KROONLAND WAR BOOK 

T HE Kroonland War Book originated at a meeting held of the Ship s Welfare 
Committee, at which meeting Ensign Fred W. Nixon was appointed Editor. 
The work of directing the book and getting it to press was carried on by Lieut, 
(iff) T. R. Ostell, Transport Statistical Officer. Photographs were taken by I har- 
macist H. Tolderlund, USN, the official photographer of the ship. Members 
of the Welfare Committee took up the task of gathering material from the eight 
divisions. They were as follows: 


T. B. Nash, of the First Division, H. C. George of the Second Division, 
H. Hankins, of the Third Division, J. Williamson ot the fourth Division, H. J. 
Toner, assisted by E. M. Rohrer, of the Fifth Division, E. B. Sinclair, ot the 
Supply Department, H. E. Orcutt of the Hospital Corpsmen and P. Hogstrom 
of the Engineers’ Force, who was aided by E. M. Frady, who wrote the account of 
the Radio gang. Though but recently added to the Ship’s complement, H. <b. 
Philips gladly gave us the history of his fellow-bandsmen. To Rohrer was adde 
the additional subjects of athletics and short stories. In the former task he was 
assisted by Lieut, (jg) C. H. Webber, Dental Corps, the Athletic Officer of the 
ship, while in the latter, he had only to use his ever-tertile imagination H. C. 
George, besides getting sidelights on his fellow-members of the Second Division, 
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told us what the guns’ crews did for their country. Dances and Entertainments 
were written by Wilson of the Carpenters. Kruger, one of those witty hospital 
apprentices, searched widely for whatever wit and humor is contained in the book. 
Yeoman C. R. L. Oder, of the Log Room, compiled some of the poetry, while 
Chief Yeoman Boyle was responsible for most of the poetry written. Statistics 
concerning the ship were gotten together by Karl Dingman, of the Hospital Corps- 
men, who worked hard and at the same time attended to the needs of the many 
patients on board at the time. The position of Treasurer has been given to 
Ensign G. A. Price (PC), USNRF. No little credit should go to the yeomen 
who gladly gave their spare time to typewriting the finished sheets to be placed 
in the hands of the printer. 



STAFF OF THE KROONLAND DAILY WIRELESS 


“THE KROONLAND DAILY WIRELESS” 

“ OECOND edition of the Wireless just out!” cries the signal boy; a scramble 
O ensues among the troops for their pennies and the crew for their yellow cards 
to be punched. All are eager for the mimeographed sheet, which is the connecting 
link with civilization when we are far from land. Through its columns we are 
able to keep up with the news of the day as promptly as on land. Since its initial 
publication as a daily paper, “The Kroonland Daily Wireless” has rapidly become 
a necessary part of our ship. It has proved a medium by which the officers may 
keep in touch with the crew, and a means whereby announcements of entertain- 
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ments and services are readily found. It also provides an opportunity to give 
exercise to our latent literary and poetical ability. To our knowledge “The Wire¬ 
less” has never yet been used as a summons to mast, but we think it could answer 
admirably. 

The first attempts at a newspaper on the Kroonland, through the efforts of 
Chief Yecman Lima, resulted in a publication printed at intervals called “The 
Aquaria.” This was followed by “The Kroonland Daily Wireless,” a name 
suggested by our Captain, who immediately took an interest in the paper, which 
aroused the interest of all on board. The first issue came out December second, 
1918, on the return trip from France. Ten issues were printed during the month 
of December. “The Kroonland Daily Wireless” in its present mimeographed 
form was first published December fifth, 1918, under the editorship of Ensign 
Nixon and the management of Lieut, (jg) Ostell. On the return trip 1,000 copies 
were turned out for each edition, there being four editions a day on the return 
passage, one edition a day while in port and two a day on the trip to France. 
Copies of each edition were posted on twenty-five bulletin boards throughout 
the ship. At the end of each westbound passage, bound copies are sold. The 
proceeds are devoted to the “Unofficial Welfare Fund,” which devotes them to 
giving entertainments, smokers, etc., for the crew and troops. Assistant Pay¬ 
master G. A. Price has been appointed business and circulation manager, so that 
we are assured of this branch being well looked after. We must not forget the 
many contributors who have put much life into our paper by their efforts. 

—K. W. D. PhM 2c 
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A LPHA—An old adage has it that everything must have a beginning. The “Em- 
l. press of the Seas,” though exceptional in many respects, has this one point 
in common with the rest of creation. The beginning is the First Division. First 
at inspections, first in reports, first to come in sight, first to chew; in tact, it is gen¬ 
erally believed that this division keeps the ship in commission. Crews to man 
two guns; men for handling the lines to get us into the dock and for getting under 
way; a force to run the Executive Officer’s office and to fill up other divisions, 
particularly the Supply Division, all come from the forward part oi the ship. 
Yet, it is no wonder that the men under the forecastle should be expected to do 
so many things. They bring their individual talents to this man s Navy from the 
various parts of the country from which they hail. 

At the head is Lieut, (jg) Dixon, Hoosier by birth, but Navy by religion. 
At an early age he migrated to Chicago, whence he came to join the Navy. As 
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a young man, he was fond of aquatic sports, and worked at the Board of Trade 
in Chicago, where he was always long on ambition and short on cash. He believes 
in the freedom of the seas—especially in rough weather. He married Friday, 
December 13, 1918, and is still happy. Those who have had the pleasure of 
knowing this lengthy gentleman can better appreciate that appellation for Chicago, 
“The Windy City.” 

The Junior Officer is Ensign J. P. Gaines, short in stature, and a school teacher 
by birth, whose eternal domicile is the Blue Grass State, and whose chief reason for 
living is to get back where the “moon shines.” He is fond of making inspections 
and playing pinochle. He smokes a pipe when not asleep, and looks forward 
to the day when he can again play checkers at the fire station in his home town, or 
play the ponies at Lexington. 

Among those who were with us in other days was Lieut. J. R. Lord, USNRF, 
a motherly old gentleman who dressed warmly and talked profusely. He was 
possessed with a weak heart and cold feet, but a better officer was hard to find. 
His junior officer was Ensign J. T. MacMurchy, whose point of departure was 
also Chicago. He was a good officer, but careless with firearms. Then came 
Lieut. W. S. Hyler, the Gran-Dad of the merchant fleet, born in Maine, that 
happy hunting ground for those who brave the perils of the seven seas. After 
the signing of the armistice, he was released from the Navy. The next to depart 
this life was Ensign Horatio Winfred Maxfield, who, like Lieut. Hyler, was 
born in Maine, a moss-back by chance of birth, a natural eater and exponent of 
bunk fatigue. Ensign Maxfield was educated in Boston and other foreign lan¬ 
guages. His occupation before seasickness was selling and installing blowers 
for the Buffalo Forge. We hope that we can again be associated with Ensign 
Maxfield in war or peace. 

Held in high esteem by his friends of the Kroonland, A. F. Brinkman left 
us against his will. On April 6, 1917, the day of our entrance into the World 
War, Arthur left his position and enlisted in the U. S. Navy to do his part 
in the fight for democracy. On February 5th, 1919, Brinkman was injured 
in the line of duty, and as a result of that injury, it was necessary to ampu¬ 
tate his right leg below the knee. Brinkman did his bit in a big ^vay, 
serving his country well and without a scratch on his service record. 
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MANY OTHERS OF THE FIGHTING FIRST 
DIVISION HAVE LEFT US. THEY ARE: 


Allen, A. H., S2c, USNRF, who 
hailed from Jacksonville, Florida, musi¬ 
cian by birth, was made Bugler, and 
blew the bugle “all ways.” 

Allen, E. C., Sea, USN, Boston. 
Call, G. W., S2c, USNRF, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., present address unknown. 

Cornelius, W. E., Sea, USN, trans¬ 
ferred to the Sixth Division. 

Doyle, J. G., S 2 c, USN, Toma, Iowa. 
Feeney, J. A., Sea,USN, Providence, 
R. I. 

Finnerty, J., Cox, USNRF, Staten 
Island. 

Graveis, S., S2c, USN, New Orleans. 
Ingraham, J. R-, Cox, USN, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. 

Jenkins, J. D., S2c, USN. 

Mann, R. M., S2c. 

Machamer, A. G., BM2c, USN, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Morhan, E. D., CBM, USN, New 
Orleans, La. 

Orr, W. J., S2c, USN. 

Pillars, H. K., S2c, USN, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Scofield, S. W., S2c, USN, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Swanson, A. S., S2c, transferred to 
the Eighth Division. 

Vittacco, J. B., S2c, USN. 

Welski, S. C., BM2c, USN, Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

Whalen, F. F., S2c, USN, Brooklyn. 
Wagner, T. H., S2c, USN, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Wing, H. E., Sea, U SNR F, N ew York. 


Spaltholz, A. G., Sea, USN, trans¬ 
ferred to the Fifth Division. 

Burnham, E. C., Sea, USNRF, 
Dover, N. H. 

Duff, D., Sea, USNRF, Davies, Ky. 
Dyer, J. M., S2c, USN, Petersburg, 
Tenn. 

Collins, R., Sea, USN, transferred 
to the Sixth Division. 

Gregory, R. C., S2c, USN, Russell¬ 
ville, Ky. 

Maloy, G. E., Sea, transferred to the 
Sixth Division. 

Minson, E. R., BM2c, USNRh, 
Nantucket, Mass. 

Farley, F. F., S2c, USN. 

Carroll, J. M., Cox, USN, trans¬ 
ferred to the Fourth Division. 

Shetterly, R. J., Sea, USN, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 

Those who are upholding the tradi¬ 
tions of the First Division at present are. 

Smith, J., CBM, USN, a hard worker, 
easv to see, but hard to find. 

Fernandez, A., BMlc, USNRF, alias 
Carranza, born in Alabama, resides in 
New Orleans when not engaged in peace¬ 
ful pursuit of happiness at sea; a born 
rebel, fond of baseball, fighting and 
sailing, an excellent Boatswain’s Mate, 
and head of the First Division. 

Anderson, A. E„ Sea, USN, hails 
from Oklahoma City, Okla.; when a 
boy he played Indian and baseball, 
and before joining the Navy was an 
express messenger on the Wells-Fargo 
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Overland Stage Route between Okla¬ 
homa City and Shawnee. 

Andrews, W. E., S2c, USN, not 
wishing to become an inmate of the 
Old Soldiers’ Home, left Hampton, Va., 
and studied law at Petersburg, before 
being admitted to a bar; war was 
declared and Andrews joined the Navy; 


origin, favorite occupation following 
ponies in an express and transfer busi¬ 
ness of his own, before hanging up his 
shingle was an iron miner. 

Daley, J. J., Sea, USN, from Home¬ 
stead, Penn., engaged as an iron worker 
in his home town before enlisting. 

Duncan, N. E., S2c, USNRk, left 



is responsible for most of the drawings 
contained in this book. 

Burkett, A. E., Sea, USN, Georgiana, 
Ala., as a farmer raised cane and razor- 
back pigs. 

Caldwell, W., Cox, USN, comes 
from Macon, Georgia, and before going 
to sea, baked bread and got a bun 
on occasionally; a tinner by trade and 
fond of peaches, French or otherwise. 

Came, F. R., S2c, USN, from Ish- 
peming, Mich., a city of Esquimaux 


his best girl and school back in old 
Kentucky and joined the First Division 
in its fight for Democracy: lived in 
Lexington, a city famous for its beauti¬ 
ful women and fast horses. 

Dumphy, E. B., Sea, USN, of Free¬ 
port, Me., left school and football to 
fight for Uncle Sam, nearly got married, 
but was short on dough; reads books 
and “corks off” when he has nothing 
else to do. 

Davidson, C. H., GM3c, USN, Har- 
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risville, W. Va., was a rigger in the oil 
fields, but we recommend he find em¬ 
ployment in a TNT factory as floor 
walker after leaving the Navy, where he 
has been fondling TNT shells and 
depth bombs during the war. 

Daniels, J. D., Sea, USN, Chicago, 
Ill., “Windy City” born with a good 
understanding and left Chicago to make 
the stock yards a safe place to live in. 
Needless to say has brought home the 
bacon. 

Enoch, J., Sea, USN, Bridgeport, 
Conn., had many of his teeth pulled 
by the ship’s dentist, and then asked for 
a furlough to get a new set, got thirty 
days. 

Gracie, G. R., S2c, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one of the Heinz’s 57, worked for the 
Pennsylvania Railway, and admired 
broncho busters. 

Jones, H., Sea, USN, Scranton, Pa., 
was a plumber by trade, but engaged 
in coal mining when in need of exercise. 

Lumpkin, W. E., Sea, USN, Ellaville, 
Ga., a product of the farm and a good 
seaman. 

Mellon, R., Sea, USN, Chester, Pa., 
studied law on Sand Street and was 
admitted to a bar. (How long he 
engaged in the game of dispensing 
schooners, we do not know, but we do 
know that he is a hard worker, and an 
excellent seaman.) 

McGovern, J. J., S2c, USNRh, New 
York City, born in Erin, and not wishing 
to join the Sein Feiners came to New 
York and worked for Father Knicker¬ 
bocker and his Rapid Transit. 

Nash, H., Sea, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was a farmer and ranchman at Sugar- 


land, Tex., before the Kaiser tried to 
lick the world. 

Nash, J. B., Sea, USN, from the 
“Lone Star State,” one of the iron men 
from the Cruiser South Dakota; an 
excellent seaman and wheelsman and 
a good entertainer for a flock of young 

j a( ji es * 

Phillips, J. J., USN, Syracuse, N. Y., 
a promising young machinist. 

Pautz, A. W., Cox, USN, Water- 
ville, Minn., fond of playing “galloping 
dominos.” 

Pehrs, R. L., Sea, USN, Des Moines, 
Iowa, a dandy seaman and scrapper. 

Radthkae, E., Sea, USN, Buffalo, 
N. Y., worked for the Erie Railroad 
and looks well in the Navy blue. 

Reid, R. V., S2c, USN, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, left a beautiful city to see 
the world through a port hole, and is a 
valuable asset to the lrirst Division. 

Spangler, D. D., Sea, USN, Union 
City, Ind., is a typical Hoosier and 
anxious to get back to the old fireside. 

Strinad, T. A., S2c, USN., Munden, 
Kans., farmer and carpenter, fond of 
hunting Jack rabbits. 

Tuttle, C. A., Sea, USN, Skowhegen, 
Me., is devoted to his Stradavarius, plays 
well and will some day wake up Maine. 

Wiggins, C. E., S2c, Iowa farmer by 
vocation, sailor by trade. 

Wells, R. P-, S2c, “Alabama” our 
mascot and lightweight seaman, a dainty 
product from Jessup. 

Yeager, J. W., Sea, USN, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., an artist in drawing steel. 

Wilcox, G. F., GM2c, USN, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, hero of the S. S. Campania, 
and a necessity to the hirst Division 
and always at the guns. 
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S —is for second, the best on the ship 
E—is for early, the time they all rise 
C—is for clean, our part always is 
O—is for order, always found in our ranks 
N—is for neatness, just see that fine bunch 
D—is for duty, the reason we’re here. 

D—is for deck, so shining and white 
I—is for immaculate on Saturday morn 
V —is for Victory, in which we all share 
I —isolation, the ward for the sick 
S —is for Shaw, who surely is there 
I —is for income, which comes twice a month 
O—is for ocean, so big and so rough 
N—is for New York, where we all want to land. 


T HE Second Division is located in the after part of the ship, and has charge of 
the After Well Deck, the Crew’s Quarters Aft, the Poop and Gun Decks, 
Troop Compartments Fl, F2, and k3, Troops and Crews Washrooms, Number 
13 and 14 lifeboats, the Motor sailer, Number 7 Cargo Hold, the Jiggermast, and 
the six booms located near Holds 6 and 7. 
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This Division began life with about twenty-two men, in charge of Lieut, (now 
Lieut Comdr) Serrao, and at present, First Lieutenant of the ship. Ensign 
R. Crocker was Junior Division Officer. Most of the men were from the Guns’ 
Crews and had had previous experience, on this vessel and others, as Armed Guard 
Crews in the early days of the war. When Lieut. Serrao became First Lieutenant, 
Lieut, (jg) Charles Shaw, USN, was made Divisional Officer. After a trip, Ensign 
Crocker became Assistant Navigator, and Ensigns hox and Gardner were added 
to assist in the work of handling the division. The number of men was increased 
to thirty-three; and, though some have been paid off, thirty-six men still answer 
the roll-call, Smith, J., CBM, Sells, H., Sea, Neary, Sea, being the additional 

members. 

Chief Gunner’s Mate W. M.-Fellendorf is too busy, flying kites and keeping the 
Armory clean to come to quarters, so that the work of assembling the men at 
9 30 each morning falls upon Donnelly, whom the Second Division Officers say 
is the handsomest Boatswain’s Mate on the ship. He is ably assisted by keezer, 
BM2c, and Coxswains Ferris, Murphy from Chicago, and Gerard, known as the 

“Singing Wop.” 

Under the leadership of its Divisional Officer, who has done several years in 
the Navy, the Second Division has prospered and now boasts of having as clean 
a part of the ship as any of its competitors. 

The following make up the Second Division at present: Division Officer, 
Lieut, (jg) C. R. Shaw, USN. Junior Division Officer, Ensign l. J. fox, N RE¬ 


MEMBERS 


Fellendorf, W. M., CGM. As a 
“jimmy legs,” “Fish” was a fizzle, 
but, when it comes to flying kites, we’ll 
say the Chief is there. 

Smith, J., CBM. 

Donnelly, W., BMlc. Further proof 
that Donnelly is the handsomest man 
on the ship is evidenced by the fact that 
he became a benedict on our last voyage 
to the U. S. A. 

Keezer, C. J., BM2c. A short-timer 
shipping over on theU. S. S. OUTSIDE. 

Lee, R., GM3c. Hails from the 
Hoosier State, where they say “ye” 
for you. Nevertheless, Lee makes No. 


4 gun shine, so that the guns crew can 
use it for a mirror. 

O’Connor, F. L., GM3c. Another 
Gunner’s Mate, who helped give No. 3 
its “rep.” 

Ferris, K. M., Cox. His biggest 
battle in this war was with “ Monsieur 
Cognac.” After a few of them, he 
claims that he eats elephants and drinks 
wildcat’s milk. 

Murphy, F., Cox. “Spud” comes 
from “Chi” where the winds blow. He 
claims to be the oldest man in the deck 
force and should therefore be given his 
release first. 
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Gerard, J., Cox. “The singing Wop.” 
Did you ever hear him let go? Just 
drop into our quarters some time. 

Brown, C. H., Sea. When the ship 
commenced zig-zagging, we could al¬ 
ways tell who was at the wheel. 

McLoughlin, W., Sea. He may be 
short on size, but lie’s long on work. 

Dalton, J. H., Sea. 

Middlebrook, E. W., Sea. 

Johnston, W., Sea. 

Wright, A. A., Sea. 


Hughes, H. L., Sea. Better known 
as the “Liberty King.” He is next to 
no one, having had more liberty than 
anyone on the ship. 

Neary, R., Sea. 

Schairer, A. J., Sea. Some cook! If 
there’s anything in the galley to be got¬ 
ten, you can tell the world he’ll get it. 

Hughes, V. R., Sea. “Cy” hails 
from somewhere in Illinois. It is 
rumored that he will succeed a certain 
person in a certain part of the ship, aft. 



Onofrey, S., Sea. 

George, H. C., Sea. He’s an NNV, 
so he never could amount to much. 
He’s the only man on the ship who likes 
to go to Newport News. How is that 
girl in Norfolk? 

Trickett, J., Sea. The man who 
makes the division quarters “a decent 
place to live in.” 

Gill, J. J., Sea. This man knows 
more hiding places than any other five 
men. Since they made him Mess Cook, 
he at least shows up at chow time. 

Sells, H., Sea. 


McFadden, W. D., Sea. “Mac” 
made his reputation by handling the 
hose and drenching the soldiers. 

Fay, F. T., Sea. “The Wall Street 
Man.” Figuring stocks and how to 
get out of the Navy are two different 
things, Frank. 

Cann, R., S2c. He’s trying to de¬ 
cide which one of those sisters he’ll 
marry. 

Burr, H., S2c. Another one from 
Boston, who had to be led to the galley 
on Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Mathews, S. B., S2c. 
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Williams, C. D., S2c. „ 

Risley, H., S2c. “Handsome Harry 
was too good-looking to be in the deck 
force. He ought to be a Yeoman. 

Thompson, R. F., S2c. 

Lynn, C. L., S2c. Says the Navy is 
all right, only he doesn’t like riding in its 


ships. 

May, R. L., S2c. 

Roberts, R. V., S2c. 

Gauthier, A. H., S2c. Our good- 
looking barber. Oh, those regulation 
haircuts! 

Devino, K., S2c. The farmer from 
Vermont. He’s trying to dope out how 
he can raise hay on the poop deck. 

Beckman, K., S2c. Comes from Mis¬ 
souri and wants to be shown. Guess 
the Navy is showing him enough. 

Jones, H., S2c. The Scranton Coal 
Miner. His favorite place for working 
is in the bilges. 

These men of the Second Division 
have been paid off, or have left the ship. 

Tully, J., Boatswain’s Mate lc. 

DeStefano, C., Boatswain’s Mate lc. 

Ayers, F. S., Sea. “The dancing 
wizard.” He surely has some fancy 
steps. 

Schwartz, E., Sea. The matinee doll! 
Ever see him “dolling up for liberty? 

Fitzgibbons, J. J., Sea. How he 
loved the Navy! And they wouldn’t 
let him stay. Fitz kicked, even when 
he went swimming. 


Burke, T. F., Sea. We all miss 
“Cutie” and his choice line. His only 
bad habit was overworking. 

Costello, A. J., Sea. You could tell 
where he came from by the amount of 
beans he could eat. 

Uder, J. J., Sea. One of our best 
workers before he fell from the well 
deck to a camel and broke his leg. 

Glosson, R., Sea. Our “Moonshin- 
ing” rebel. Who evidently got lost on 
his last liberty. 

Ripperger, E., Sea. 

Stallings, A. S., S2c. Better known 
as “Lord.” Holds the record for doing 
less work in more time than any gob 
on the ship. 

The Second’s Salty Sayings. 

Hughes—“I’ll go, but 1 won’t do 
nothin’.” 

O’Connor— “On our first trip to Liver¬ 
pool.” 

De Stephano—“When I was on the 

big T\” 

Donnelly—“ Don’t do as I do, do as 

I J J 

say. 

Schairer—“What’ll you have, boys?” 
Fellendorf—“Not one, not one!” 
Ayers—“Closed for inspection.” 
Gerard—“Now, when the Tennessee 

went on the rocks.” 

Risley— “Gee, I wish I was dead.” 
Murphy— “ Any objection to my being 
in the Navy?” 
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T T THEN the Kroonland was placed in commission, the Third Division, commonly 
V V known as “The Galloping Third,” was taken care of by Lieut, (jg) Ford, who 
was a great favorite; Ensign Polacheck was his junior officer. After two trips, Mr. 
Ford was detached, and Lieut, (jg) C. T. Smith succeeded him. After another 
cycle had gone by, Messrs. Smith and Polacheck left and Lieut, (jg) J. Trohear 
took the division, Ensigns Gallier and hulton being made Junior Division Officers. 
They are now in charge of the division. Under their guidance, the Third has come 
up in the world until it is now considered one of the best on the ship. The Star¬ 
board Promenade deck, often called “Lover’s Lane,” and the starboard side of the 
boat deck are allotted to the Third Division for cleaning. Troop compartments 
1C, IB, 2B, and 3B are also taken care of by this division. 

On one occasion, when the ship was returning to Newport News from France, 
one of the coal chutes broke, letting a “carload” of coal into the compartments. 
When the starboard watch returned from liberty, they found two well-known 
division officers inspecting “B” compartment and training their flashlights into 
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the corners looking for coal dust. They were so intent upon this task that they 
failed to observe that they were ankle deep in coal dust. After being informed of 
this fact bv the Boatswain’s Mate, these two gentlemen admitted that they knew 
it all the time. Hence, the name which is now a by-word on the ship, “The Coal 

Dust Twins.” 


We now introduce to you the “Old 
Third Division,” the men who have had 
their names placed on the ship s honor 
roll, because they helped to place the 
ship in commission: 


Barach, T., S2c, transferred toU. S. S. 
Huron. 

Girard, J. B. R., S2c; Hullquist, C., 
Sea; Gould, C. A., Sea; Bosch, P. J., 
S2c, discharged. 



Morhan, B. D., CBM, honorably 
discharged. 

Smith, J. F., honorably discharged. 
Hankins, H., Cox; Strelzick, E., Cox, 
released from active duty. 

Brummerloh, H., Cox; Whyman, C. 
J., Cox; Berry, J. A., Sea; Summers, 
C. T., Sea; Powers, F. S., S2c; Degan,. 
J. W., S2c, discharged. 

Adelson, J., S2c, released from active 
service. 


Allison, R. W., S2c; Murphy, P. J., 
S2c, McGarvey, J. L., Sea; Kahler, 
L. E., S2c; Svoboda, C. J., Sea: Fortier, 
L. E., Sea; Bragdon, S2c, transferred 
to Naval Hospital, New York. 

Allen, E. C., S2c, ordinary dis¬ 
charge. 

Edwards, J. E., Sea. 

Welch, P. D., Sea. 

Keoughan, J. B., Sea. 

Sinnett, J. V., Sea. 
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Hankins, Gamwell and Smith served 
aboard the U. S. S. Vixen, then doing 
duty in the tropics, hunting German 
raiders during the early days of the war. 
They were in the same division on the 
Vixen, and had charge of it at different 
times. The same thing has happened on 
the Kroonland. 

These men have been added to the 
division from time to time: 

Champion, J. H., S2c. 

Ewing, M. H., Sea. 

Hosek, C. D., S2c. 

Weed, R. S., Sea. 

Wolf, H. L., Sea. 

Gulomb, F. M., S2c. 

Burke, R. T., S2c. 

Johnson, G. W., S2c. 


Transferred to the Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk: 

Nuss, L. A., S2c. 

Rowe, M. W., S2c. 

Moles, J. F., S2c. 

Anderson, W. C., S2c. 

Benson, G. H., S2c. 

Analore, J. A., S2c. 

Budd, E. R., S2c. 

Turner, G. R., BM2c. 

Rigik, A., S2c. 

McKeon, J. J., Sea. 

Herron, F. M., Sea. 

Peck, W. M., S2c. 

Signall, F., S2c. 

Mann, R. McK., Y2c. 

Fuchs, B., S2c. 

Roesinger, W., S2c. 

Scott, R. B., S2c. 


Mann, who has since been paid off, sighted a German submarine, when the 
U-tvpe of submarine was destroying ships off the American coast. Out of the many 
lookouts, he was the first to see its wake, and for his alertness was presented with 
a reward of ten dollars. Fortier, the fighting kid, now of the Executive Office, 
has “trounced” many a soldier returning to the States. Roesinger, who was also 
released in February, has played ball with the big leagues, and went to sign a 
contract with the New York Giants. Allen, erstwhile ship s bugler who found 
the North Atlantic winds too much for his tender skin and returned to Honda, 
claimed to be the only man who could sound mess gear backwards. Hankins holds 
the sharpshooting record of the ship. He established this when the ship was 
three days from France, when he accidently fired seven shots from his revolver, 
while standing lookout in the crow’s nest. No damage was done, but Han'ins 
woke up. Hankins also claims to be the most limber man on the ship. He is 
known as the “Double-Jointed Wonder,” as well as “ Jack-of-all-trades, having 
applied for every position from striker for printer to corporal of the guard. e 
now holds the latter, which gives him plenty of exercise wandering about the ship 
McGarvey nearly took the expert rifleman’s record from Hankins when he fired 
fifty-five shots from the one-pounder at a supposed mine, which proved to be a 
barrel. McGarvey enjoyed the practice, however. 


The following men of the Third Division stand watches on the one-pounder: 
McGarvey on No. 1 and Welch on No. 2. 
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T HE Fourth, or “ Boatswain’s Mates,” Division takes care of the port side of the 
Promenade deck, Boats 4, 6, 8 and 10 on the boat deck and I roop Compart¬ 
ments D3, El, E2 and E3. This division has had the following officers in charge: 
Lieut, (jg) C. H. Bond,NRF3, Lieut, (jg) F. M. Coughlan, NRF3c and Lieut. S. C. 
Wallace, NRF3. For Junior Officers, it has boasted of three also. Ensign A. E. 
Friedman, NRF4, Ensign J. E. Bennett, NRF3, Ensign L. T. Gardner, (T) 
USN, who came from the Second Division. At one time it boasted ol tour Boat¬ 
swain’s Mates and one Chief. “Chief” Myers is still hobbling about alter having his 
appendix removed. Of the Boatswain’s Mates, Foote, Moses and Lindstrom remain. 


THE PRESENT COMPLEMENT IS MADE UP OF: 


Division Officer, Lieut., S. C. Wal¬ 
lace, USNRF. 

Junior Division Officer, Ensign L. T. 
Gardner, (T), USN. 

And the following men: 

Chief Boatswain’s Mate, G.W. Myers, 
who “shipped over” because he couldn’t 
make a living on the outside. Ask him! 


Foote, G. R., BM2c. Ihe thirty- 
year Boatswain’s Mate. “Some gas! 
Nufced! 

Spernoga, A. D., BMlc. Now of the 
Fifth Division, who insists on early to 
bed, early to rise. We love our Master- 
at-Arms. 
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Moses, T. M., BM2c. Our promis¬ 
ing young Navigator. 

Lindstrom, C. M., BMlc, “The Si¬ 
lent Swede.” 

Carrol, J. M., Cox. “Pop” who 
thinks there is no place like his Uncle’s 
Navy. 

Williamson, J., Cox. Raised on a 
farm in Bloomington, Ill., and thought 
a little travel wouldn’t do him any 
harm. He thought the Navy would 
prove to be a soft life, but is now ready 
to don civilian clothes at any time. 


F. H., Sea, our mess cooks, who never 
believed in overfeeding us. 

Brown, C. R., Sea, the lad from 
Omaha. 

Kulik, S. J., Sea. 

Zablocki, T. G., Sea, the Fourth 
Division’s mascot. 

Stuebi, T. G., Sea, who with Stoef- 
haas, Nelson and Babek thinks he knows 
more than the man who invented the 
hingeless door. 

Fryatt, W. C., Sea, now of the bridge 
gang. Who comes from Frisco, eats 



Davis, H., Sea, who thinks that he 
owns the port side of the Promenade 
Deck, as well as the chest that’s on it. 

Stapleton, J. F., Sea, a gambler 
and rambler from coast to coast, who 
says he knows where real beer flows and 
he’ll take us there when the breweries 
close. 

Murphy, F. E., Sea, you would never 
know he was Irish if he didn’t open his 
mouth. 

Nowaczyk, L. M., Sea, and Anderson, 


a lot of candy along with Nabiscos, for 
he wants to be fat when he goes back 
to Frisco. 

Stoeffhas, W. M., Sea, the kid who 
says there is no place like home. He is 
now busy turning out four editions a day 
of “The Kroonland Daily W’ireless.” 

Waffle, J. C., Sea, from Knox Coun¬ 
ty, Ill. A jack-of-all-trades and now 
striking for carpenter. 

Gadelski, F., Sea, and Bean, H. D., 
Sea, are hard to convince. 
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Sullivan, R. T., Sea, afraid of nothing 
but soap. 

Roemer, C. H., Sea, “Pee-Wee, 
“Hinky-dinks,” ex-bartender. 

Thompson, E., Sea, our second cruise 
encyclopedia, and a salty friend. 

Stowell, M. E., Sea, formerly our 
“mail boy,” now telling the mess 
cooks how to get ready for Captain s 
Inspection. 

Gedney, W. E., Sea, says that every 
time he takes a bath he catches cold. 
Hasn’t had a cold in a year. 

Podgornik, J., Sea, “Joe” never had 
“cooties,” but was always scratching. 
Went to a doctor and then found out 
that he got the habit of scratching from 
someone else. 

Tepper, H., Sea, “Slewfoot.” He 
thinks there is no place like Chicago. 

Anhut, H. H., Sea, by no means 
An-Nut! 

Babek, J., Sea. 

Gersbach, W. F., Sea. 

Henninger, 0. S., Sea, our chicken 
from Kokomo. 

Lauderdale, H. W., Sea, our lady- 
killer. 

McCarl, J. D., Sea, whose only 
ambition is to “get out.” 

Nelson, L. E., Sea. 

Oneil, R. E., Sea. Tells us about a 
horse he had out home in Minnesota 
which he bought for thirty dollars. Not 
much of a “hoss,” but all right enough, 
for it never cost much to feed him. 
He’d still be in business if the “hoss” 
hadn’t laid down and died on him. 

Miller, E. G., Sea, thought the life 
of a mess cook great! 

Svoboda, P., Sea. 


Farley, T., Sea, “Tom” ought to 
have been an aviator, for he surely has 
high ambitions. 

Patterson, L. C., Sea, Big Slim, the 
Georgia Rebel. 

Trott, G. E., Sea. 

Yeager, J. W., Sea, a first-class 
seaman and regular sailor. 

McAninch, J. J., Sea, who claims he 
is Irish from start to finish. 

Daniels, J., Sea. 

Maxwell, L. A., Sea, the lad who is 
never satisfied. 

Bender, C. L., Sea, the smiling 
Irishman. 

Groh, S., Sea. 

Pinkham, A. L., Sea. 

Watkins, F. J., Sea, the boy with 
three speeds—Slow, Slower and Stop. 

Oliff, H. L., Sea, says “we all” 
come from Georgia. We don’t move 
very fast there. 

Rhodes, H., Sea, the boy from Brook¬ 
lyn, who has the “Gimmes.” 

Russell, C. E., Sea, like a twelve 
o’clock boy in a nine o’clock town. 

Ripperger, E. C., Sea, who says he 
will never forget these two great days, 
the day he enlisted and the day he got 
discharged. 

Thomasino, D., Sea, is a member of 
a large association, he says there are 
eleven children home besides himself. 

Cyriaks, J ., BMlc, the mystery of the 
Fourth Division, 

Thomasino, D., Cox. 

Sullivan, R. T., Sea; Gedney, W. F., 
Sea; Van der Osten, E., Sea; Chamber- 
lain, J., Sea, have been paid off and 
Sandal, A. P., Sea; Russell, C. E., Sea; 
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Farley, T., Sea; Patterson, L. C., Sea; country-cut-up “Gosh darn it,” and 
Yeager, J. W., Sea; Burnhma, E., Sea; Gamble, H. G., Sea, the boy with a 
Daniels, J., Sea; Cleveland, A. W., shadow, were transferred from the ship 
BMlc; Richey, C. O., Sea, a regular and to other divisions. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FOURTH DIVISION OFFICER 

“I am proud to be able to call the Fourth Division my own. With mighty 
little effort on my part, these men have worked together and have had no trouble 
in keeping our part of the ship as clean as any other. My Junior Officer and Petty 
Officers have what we call Division Spirit, and we all work to keep about two days 
ahead. Boatswain’s Mate Foote keeps our gear locker filled with requisition slips 
and Seaman Stapleton spends his spare evenings watching so that no one tracks 
dirt into our troop compartments, while Sweeper Davis wears out a broom a day 
on the port side of the Promenade Deck. And so on throughout the entire outfit 
our motto is “Efficiency, Co-operation, Harmony.” It has been a pleasure to me 
to have charge of these men, and we have been like one big family. When we 
separate and go our various ways, I shall always carry with me memories of the 
finest body of American boys I have ever met.” —“ Dad” Wallace. 

A WORD ABOUT OUR JUNIOR DIVISION OFFICER 

1 unior Division Officers sometimes have queer ideas. The present Fourth Division 
Junior is a fine officer and well liked. But he is superstitious and believes in signs, 
dreams, etc. For instance, one cold winter night in Providence, R. I., before he had 
given up his ambition to become Mayor of Providence to join the Navy, he visited 
a fortune teller, who told him that if he wished to preserve his health and live to a 
ripe old age, he should always take his showers without removing his clothing. We 
regret to state that he tried to follow her orders in St. Nazaire last trip. At least, he 
says it was because of that fortune teller. We think it was for some other reason. 



ENTRANCE TO HARBOR, ST. NAZAIRE 
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T HE bridge is the brains of the ship. In the chart room or pilot house, the 
Navigator figures out the ship’s position and maps out the course. In the wheel 
house stands the helmsman, who moves the ship about under the watchful eye ot 
the Quartermaster. The Quartermaster, in addition to conning the ship at sea, 
is the guardian of the chronometers, the barometers, the compass, the log and the 
lead'. The Signalmen, sometimes called “wig-wags” or “bunting tossers,” are 
experts in the use of all forms of signalling, and many a battle has been won and 
many a submarine destroyed or mine dodged by the proper display ot Hag signals. 
Then there is a messenger, who runs errands for the Officer-of-the-Deck—such as 
bringing up coffee, lemonade or fruit, and calling the relief of the watch. When 
not thus engaged, he generally is in everybody’s way; unless he sits down in one 
corner of the wheelhouse, and falls into a doze. 

And, finally, the Officer-of-the-Deck, who stands his watch on the bridge. 
Every report of the ship’s progress, from bilge soundings to the number of boilers 
in use, is made to him. He, for four hours each day, is master of the ship; as long 
as the Captain stays below in the cabin. He writes up a record of his watch from 
the Quartermster’s note book, and adds that the Junior Officer-of-the-Deck, who 
also inhabits the bridge, has inspected the ship hourly during the watch. 
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THE NAVIGATOR 

W ITH the sun on the meridian in Westfield, New Jersey, and the stars anxiously 
waiting to appear, this “Young Man” first heard the lowing of the cattle on 
the farm and the roaring of the waters (in Newark Bay). Unable to decide between 
tilling the soil and plowing the briny deep, he emigrated west at an early age. 
Here, finding the pursuit of knowledge irksome, he made frequent excursions away 
from the home fireside, finally arriving at the sea coast. Lured by the fluttering 
of sails and the pounding of engines, he commenced swabbing decks. By the copious 
use of hard tack and nerve extract, he rose rapidly to the Bridge. Is still rising, 
sometimes at six in the morning (when the stars are out), though with no little 
effort. In spite of his youth, to him, with his vast experience in life, everyone 
else is a “young man.” Has a laughing disposition, which often develops into a 
whistle. Should avoid extreme study of “Regulations,” too many “surveys” 
and overdrinking (of tea). Looks well in light shoes or boots, a weeks growth 
of beard, and sextant in hand. Will succeed on any Bridge, except the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Bridge of Sighs. 



BRIDGE UNDERWAY 
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T HE Fifth Division, called the Allied Division, because it contains so many 
different branches of the service, is separated as regards its quarters the 
Quartermasters, Signalmen and Buglers having quarters in the Crew s Mess Hall, 
and the others being quartered in different compartments. Below is a list o t ie 
members of this division with their war records as far as we know them. 


Our first division officer was Lieut, (jg) J. R- Ostell, (who is the Transport 
Statistical Officer), with Ensign F. W. Nixon as junior. Later, Ensign j. L. 
Campbell was added to the division for training. On January 2o, 1919, the a ove 
duties taking up Mr. Ostell’s time, Mr. Nixon succeeded him. Mr. Campbell 
left the ship after one trip, and at present, we have no junior division otticer. 

Present Division Officers, Ensign Fred W. Nixon, USNRh. Carpenter C. L. 
Miller, USN. 


CARPENTERS 

Carpenter (then Chief Carpenter’s Mate) Miller came to the Kroonland 
April 22, 1918, from the U. S. S. Bridge, and Carpenter O’Connor followed two 
days later. Then came Sliker from the U. S. S. Mercury, Stahlhut from Ellis 
Island; Delaney and Wilson from U. S. S. Quinnebaug, mine sweeper, ^ sc °’ 
Dunne, Naughton, Mitchell, McKnight, Laing and Toner from the U. b. . 
Aeolus. The first trip to France was made with the above carpenters, one 
monkey wrench, one smooth plane and one hand axe; but things improve a 
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that, and now a complete outfit is at the disposal of one of the best carpenter 
gangs in the Navy. Their motto is “Work during the day; play at night,” 
as proven by their orchestra, which entertains us in the evenings. Addi¬ 
tions to the force were Owen, who is still with us; Nelson, now a painter; O’Toole 
now a plumber; Christensen, who, as a seaman, reported the first “sub” sighted 
by this ship, off Ambrose Light, when returning from the first trip to France; 
Taylor, Jones, Lewis, one of the best boxers the ship ever had, but who did 
not return after going to the hospital for an operation; Waffle and Bean, 
strikers; Petrucci, striker, and Jordan, striker. These men are all on the 
Kroonland, excepting Me Knight who was transferred to the U. S. S. Beauford 
just before the First Grand Ball of the Kroonland. 

QUARTERMASTERS AND SIGNALMEN 

The bridge gang, called the Admiral’s right hand, could suffer nothing by 
comparison with any other ship in the Cruiser and Transport force. During 
the days of the War Zone and the Convoy, flags were flying and going up and down 
continuously, from dawn until dusk, and a mistake in a single flag might mean 
the loss of one or more ships, with its precious load of American doughboys. 


THE KROONLAND BRIDGE FORCE IS AS FOLLOWS: 


McSherry, J., CQM, called “Silent 
Mac,” joined the Kroonland April 25, 
1918, from the U. S. S. Aeolus, and 
brought with him Eiselstein, F. E., 
QMlc, later chief, who was transferred 
to the U. S. S. New Orleans, during our 
long stay in Hoboken. 

With them also came Stevens, E. G., 
QM2c, now QMlc, and J. I. Scott, 
QM3c, who is now at the Officers’ Ma¬ 
terial School at Pelham Bay. 

Durham, G. B., QM3c, later QM2c, 
was detailed to the Kroonland with the 
Armed Guard several months before 
she was put into commission, and he 
helped to put her in shape for the trans¬ 
port service. Durham was a survivor 
of the U. S. S. Antilles, and was in 
the water about ten hours when the 
ship was sunk by one of Von Two-bits 


“U” boats. He was transferred to the 
Officers’ Material School at Pelham Bay, 
February 24, 1919. 

Zerboni, M. W., QM3c, reported 
from the U. S. S. Kentucky on April 25, 
1918. 

Slamon, W. J., CQM, in charge of 
the signalmen, was transferred to the 
Kroonland from the U. S. S. New 
Orleans, June 5, 1918. 

DeMoss, H., QM3c, came to the 
Kroonland from the U. S. S. Kearsage, 
April 25, 1918, and was awarded his 
rating by the Captain for efficiency 
in flag hoists during a supposed sub¬ 
marine attack. He was transferred to 
the Officers’ Material School at Pelham 
Bay on January 22, 1919. 

Oberlander, R. F., QM3c, successor 
to DeMoss as “bridge tender,” came 
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aboard April 25, 1918, from the U. S. S. 
Kearsage. 

Furbish, W. J., QM3c, is an old- 
timer” from the U. S. S. Rhode Island, 
arriving April 25, 1918. 

Allard, A., QM3c, came from the 
Armed Guard Barracks, Brooklyn, after 


Gorman, P. J., and Bean, J. W., 
F2c, are the ship’s barbers, and have 
been aboard since the Kroonland was 
put into commission. 

As buglers, Baker, W. W., “Chief” 
bugler, formerly was a fireman and was 
transferred April 25, 1918, from the 



serving on various English ships as an 
Armed Guard signalman. 

Guilfoyle, M. W., Sea, is another 
from the U. S. S. Rhode Island, while 
Schofield, J. B., Schmid, W. F., Hale, 
S. B., and Rohrer, E. M., are graduates 
of the signal school at the Naval Base 
at Hampton Roads. 

Our latest additions, Spalholz, A. G., 
and Fryatt, W. C., arose from the deck 
force, but are also graduates of the 
signal school at Hampton Roads. 

We also boast of the following 
“Casuals.” 


U. S. S. Kentucky. Smith, J. S., came 
aboard in July, 1918, from the Receiving 
Ship at New York, and left November 
11, 1918, to act as advance agent for 
a sailors’ theatrical troupe, returning 
January 23, 1918. 

We have the honor of carrying on 
our roll the policemen of the ship, i. e.. 
Chief Master-at-Arms, M. J. Halford, 
who came to the Kroonland April 29, 
1918 as Ylc, but was soon appointed 
Acting Chief Master-at-Arms on ac¬ 
count of his fighting ability, as he is the 
ship’s champion boxer. 
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Spernoga, A. J., BMlc, acting 
Master-at-Arms, joined the Kroonland 
as a BMlc, April 24, 1918, from the 
U. S. S. Indiana. Everybody hits 
the deck when Spernoga’s “Up all 
hammicks”—is heard thru the com¬ 
partments. 


Larkin, T. A., BMlc, acting Master- 
at-Arms, came to the Kroonland as a 
BM2c, April 24, 1918, from the U. S. S. 
Tacoma. He has been acting as Master- 
at-Arms for a short time, but the 
Second Division boys say he was a good 
Boatswain’s Mate. 


SCHMID’S SQUIBS ON THE 
QM’S AND SIGNALMEN 


Stevens—Square-headed Swede. 
Durham—Long George. 

Zerboni—California Wop. 

Scott—Noisy Jim. 

Davis—I he school ma am. 

Allard—“ Frenchy.” 

Furbish— “Good-looking Moonshiner.” 


DeMoss—Silk Hat Harry. 
Oberlander—Foreign Spick. 
Guilfoyle—Mike, the Mick. 
Schmid—The Big Hun. 
Schofield—“ Must I ?’ 

Hale—Limi Spick. 

Rohrer—Foxy Grandpa. 



KROONLAND APPROACHING THE LOCKE, ST. NAZAIRE 
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T HE Sixth Division, more widely known as the Foreign Legion, was mustered 
into service immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities on board this vessel, 
under the command of Lieut. A.W. Rutter (PC), U. S. Navy and his staff, com¬ 
prised of the following well-known officers: Ensign L. Gluick, USNRF: Chief Pay 
Clerk I. J. F. DeBois, USNRF; Pay Clerk John J. S. Fahey, U. S. Navy, and Pay 
Clerk John R. Tucker, USNRF. Under their leadership, the division, consisting 
of approximately 100 men, won unusual fame and glory. 


Long service and the final battle of the “Signing of the Armistice,” rivaled 
only by the battles of Chateau Thierry and the Argonne, cost the division heavily, 
with the result that many replacements were necessary. Of the original staff, 
only Lieut. Rutter and Pay Clerk Tucker survive. But, the addition of Ensigns 
G. J. Price and G. A. Price have succeeded in keeping up the traditions which have 
been the pride of the division. 

Although members of the Foreign Legion of France never reveal their nationality 
or former occupations, the lifting of the .censorship ban discloses the fact that 
this division includes among its personnel four sons of Russia, one from Greece, 
one from Turkey, one from Sweden, one from Norway, one from England, seven- 
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teen from Ireland, four from Italy, two from France, one from Spain, four from 
the Philippines and the remaining eighty-one from the United States. Their 
former occupations cover tailors, bootblacks, salesmen, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, barbers, artists, actors, comedians, magicians, bricklayers, porters, ranchers, 
bell-hops, ball players, trainmen, coal miners, peanut venders, cooks, bakers, 
machinists and farmers, or in other words, the necessary labor if not the capital 
to operate a thriving metropolis. 

Lieut. A. W. Rutter, (PC), “The Green Mountain Lieutenant,” “Hercules.’’ 
Pay Clerk J. S. Fahey, “My Ship, My Navy.” Pay Clerk J. R. Tucker, “Alki” 
custodian, “Rebel.” Ensign G. J. Price, (PC), the Kroonland’s Apollo. Ensign 
G. A. Price, (PC), Professor of Harmony. He voted once. 



The following officers were lost by the Sixth Division for the reason set opposite 

, . • pKief Pov Clerk I T F DuBois, USNRF, transferred 

their respective names: Chief lay Clerk 1 . J- r - ’ „ ttcmpp 

to U. S. S. Martha Washington. Lieut, (jg) F. W. Southworth, (PC), USi , 

who came to the ship June eighth, 1918, and while on board had_ charge of the 

Pay Roll Office. Was released from active duty December eighteenth, 1918’ 

to complete his education in a Dental College. Ensign L. Glu.ck (PC), USi 

who played an important part in organizing this division when the ship , 

commission, and had charge of the Clothing and Small Stores and the shrp s 

canteens, was released from active duty February twenty-second, 1919, 

to his vocation as an accountant. 
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BELOW IS AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 
SIXTH DIVISION WHO ARE NOW SERVING 
ON BOARD THE “EMPRESS OF THE SEAS” 


Adler, M., CCSTD, Mysterious Max 
hails from Cypress Hills. The guy who 
came back. 

Allison, R. W., Sea, speed per¬ 
sonified. 

Anderson, A. E., Sea, the Sleuth. 
Askew, B. L., MATT2c, what you 
say; dice? 

Augenthaler, C., CY, Hospital mas¬ 
cot, the doctor’s pet. 

Bailey, H. G., CY, ragtime favorite. 
Barone, L., SClc, works while others 
sleep. 

Birthright, W. E., CCSTD, New 
Orleans ragtime doll.—Heartbreaker. 
Blomgren, J. A., BKR2c, Beatrice. 
Boyle, H. W., CY, the poet Laureate. 
Buckley, J. J., CY, won’t play with¬ 
out openers. 

Campbell, N. A., SC2c, Shotwell’s 
regular customer. 

Cassidy, J- J., CY, Oh, how I hate 
to get up in the morning. Always 
misses the train. 

Coleman, H. L., MATT2c, Baby 
Joe. 

Collins, R. V., BKR2c, Baby Baker. 
Cornelius, W. E., Sea, cash clothes. 
Sign here and here! 

Corry, R., CY, the Hula Hula dancer. 
Cyrus, M., WOSTD, knife and fork 
juggler, Texas Kid. 

Davis, D. D., MATT3c, Snowball. 
Stygiangloom. 

DeBellis, G., SC3c, Sampson. 
DeYoung, W. T., CY, Stupendous 
loser. 


Donovan, J. D., SC4c, chambermaid. 
Will be back to the USN. 

Dunbar, G. W., CSTD, the hustling 
steward. Swedish Irishman. Automo¬ 
bile wonder. 

Eickendorf, C. F., BKRlc, tried to 
outsleep Navarro but failed. 

Eiseman, J. J., SC3c, isn’t he cute? 
Ellis, J. M., SC4c, Sweet Mamma! 
Fay, F. T., Sea, Battling Nelson. 
Feger, E., SC3c, Euchre Shark. 
Fitzsimmons, C. R., MATT3c, the 
follower of Bacchus. 

Frickman, G. F., SC2c, the candy 
salesman. 

Galano, E., SC3c, good-looking 
dusty. 

Gannon, J. C., SC4c, Alabama 
farmer. 

Gleason, G. W., SC2c, the ladies’ 
man. 

Graham, H., MAT 13c, Sweet Dad¬ 
dy’s stove pipe. 

Grazier, J. A., SC4c, Pennsylvania 
pump runner. 

Halford, M., CY, Fighting Max, the 
kid that knocks ’em dead. The pugilist 
with a line. 

Halvorsen, S., MATT 3c, Norway s 
delight. 

Harris, E., BKRlc, cup cake baker. 
Hayes, H., MATT3c, deck courts, 
a specialty. 

Henehan, D., SC3c, laundry watch¬ 
man. 

Higgins, P., SC3c, never without his 
trusty corn-cob pipe. 
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Hnnkins H H , Y2c, Handsome McGreevy, P., SC3C, coffee queen. 
Hopkins, H. McKenna, P., SC3c, Spud Coxswain. 

InTraham, J. R., CSTD, Dizzy Ma- Malley, J., MATT3c, the canteen 
. . b strong man. 

Jackson, E. T., SC2c, they go wild, Markowitzky, N., MATT3c, talks 
. , ;i j „,,^ riT1 p ' with his hands. 

Sm jackson,’s., Ylc, striker for Naviga- Marks, B. A., WOCK, always m 
J ’ trouble. 

'°Johnston, J. B., Ylc, Ananias. Matulac, S„ CABSTD, Pinochle ex- 

Johnson, J., Jr., MATT3C, Rock-a- p £ _ CSXDi the first . dass 

Johnston W. C., Sea, Jack-of-all- passenger. The Minnesota farmer. 
Johnston, , , j Milk, W., SC4c, Buffalo Bill, talks 

‘jones, W.F.,SC3c, sleeping beauty. bu ^? er say ® any ^ hm L ATT3c bullet 
King, T., MATT3c, watermellon Midgett, W. A., MAT , 

i h ' ’ dodger. 

° V ^ r • i ci, r SC 3c Abie the boy Mistretta, A., MATT3c, the tailor. 
Kra,check, B., SC3c, Abie, boy p SC3c> the hard guy , 

wonder. _ . 

Kushner, S„ SC3c, Shamrock. Tony the wop MATT3c b us boy 

LaGumina, F. V„ MATT3C, can't Mnlvey, F G MATT3C, boy 
. from the Knickerbocker. 

se oll e. (-'Y tb e pay-roll Natarelli, A., MATT3C, the barber. 

Lamore, A. J., CY, the pay ro N p WRCK> Hungariangoul- 

sentry. 

I andrick F. S., MATT3c, Silent ash slinger. . 

Lananck, , Nichols, F., BKR2c, coal miner. 

Yefkowit/ M MATT3c., Charlie O’Brien, G., MATT3c, pie sheer. 

Chopin Olsen, A ' F " CStkpr ' the , aU l° r t 

Likins H E„ SOc, String Bean, on cement. The only storekeeper m 

the human fountain pen! «he Navy. Please go way and let me 

Lingentelter, R. H., SC3c, the dizzy s ^ MATTlc, cleaning and dye- 

butcher. . ’ . , 

Lombardo, J„ SC3c, the fruit stand Doughnut King. 

McAliney, P., SC3c, Singing Irish- Podwojski, V. A., MATT3c, wine 

dealer. . 

"^McAneney, T., MATT3c, the young Puertos, L. A., MATToc, the sv\or 
, . swallower. 

° < McAuliffee, F. J., SC3c, snap “our- Pugh, L. E„ MATOc, short change 
■ t » artist. 

McBride, G.,SC3c, seasick gob. Redondo, S. H„ MATT3C, eggs, 

McGee, J., SC4c, accordion player. Foo Yung. 
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Robinson, G. C., SC3c, the Texas 
ranger. 

Roeser, A. E., Y 3 C, the Standard Oil’s 
loss. 

Roos, A., MATT3c, the noisy Boston 
bean. 

Rose, B., Ylc, the linguist. 

Rosenblatt, S., MATT3c, draftsman. 

Ryan, T. J., SC3c, always lost. 

Saunders, W. H., MATT3c, New 
York cop. 


Strauss, H., SC3c, dancing butcher. 

Thomas, H., MATT3c, no talking. 

Thomas, D., MATT3c, the Newport 
News rookie. 

Thurtle, J. A., SC3c, says Thirty- 
third and Third Avenue with an accent. 

Tolido, A., CABSTD, not far from 
Ohio. 

Tuohy, P., SC3c, the hand shaker 
who gets away with it. 

Vinaccio, R., SC3c, don’t you like it? 



Sarno, F., MATT3c, Oh, for a shave. 

Sheftman, A., MATT3c, woolen mer¬ 
chant. 

Sinclair, E. B., Ylc, the Hoosier. 

Sinnett, H. V., Sea, the silent banker. 

Spooner, T. A., MATT3c, Wash¬ 
woman, million-dollar style. 

Steinlauf, E., MATT3c, the student. 

Stevenson, P. K., MATT3c, the 
travelling bootblack. 


Wagnespack, C. A., SC3c, Frenchy, 
with a brush on his lip. 

Waks, L., SC4c, the smiling Hebrew. 

Watson, M., MATT3c, hot-cake kid. 

Watson, W. H., WRS l D, hotel keep¬ 
er from Harvy’s line. 

Wells, R., MATT 2 c, Rip Van Winkle. 

Whitehead, I., MATT3c, 3 a.m. air 
bedding. 

Woodie, J. T., STKER 2 c, the French 
girls’ favorite. Southern beauty. 
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Young, A., MATT3c, Chicago stock Young, F. E., MAIT3c, the boy 
yards. that knows. 

The following men were transferred as a theatrical group from the Sixth 
Division to the U. S. S. Huron to entertain troops returning from foreign soil: 

Lyons, S. A., MATT2c, comedian and dancer. 

I rick, S. I., MATT3c, elocutionist and magician. 

Cooper, W. C., WRSTD, recitations. Sleight-of-hand performer. 

Still, W. H., MATT3c, cartoonist and singer. 

But the Kroonland Trio: Bailey, H. G., CY, USN, DeYoung, W. T., CY, 
USN, and Rose, B., Ylc, USN, remained with the ship. 


The following men were taken out 
opposite their respective names: 

Transferred to U. S. Naval Hospital: 
Haber, F., Ylc; Cooley, A. B., Y2c> 
Farmer, M. G., WOCK; Butler, N. S., 
MATT3c; Evans, R. SC2c; Johnson, 
H., MATT3c; Satterfield, E., MATT3c; 
Riley, M. O., SC2c; Golden, M. F., 
WRSTD; King, E. C., CabStd; Mead¬ 
ows, W. H., MATT3c; Walker, W. H., 
MATT3c; Ruchman, D. J., SC3c; Orr, 
W. J., Bkr2c; Maguire, M., SC3c; 
Rishworth, R., Y3c, transferred to 
U. S. S. Bridgeport. 

Transferred to Receiving Ship at 
New York: Lennon, W. M., SC2c; 
Lehman, F. E., ComStd; Godfrey, 
C. R., CCom, Std: Turpin, W. J., 
SClc; Johnson, F. H., SC3c; Walker, 
B., Bkrlc; Thomas, S. E., MATT3c. 

Transferred to the U. S. S. Buford: 
Adler, H., CY; Samaca, P., CabStd. 

Transferred to the U. S. S. Arizonian. 
Pattison, R. W., ComStd; Lee, F., 
ComStd. 

To the U. S. S. America: Krawczyk, 


of the Sixth Division for the reason set 

A. F., SClc. Ercanbrack, J. E., Y2c 
transferred to the Fifth Division; Burke, 

R. L., Sea, transferred to the Third 
Division. Fox, J. F., Ylc; Fay, F. J., 
Y3c; Osterberg, C. A., CY, and D Arcy, 

S. J., MATT2c were transferred to the 
Eighth Division. 

Mellon, R., Sea, and Burr, H., 
MATT2c, were transferred to the First 
Division. 

Costello, A. J., MATT3c, transferred 
to the Second Division. 

Radzewics, L., MATT3c, transferred 
to the Seventh Division. 

The following eleven men were dis¬ 
charged or released in accordance with 
Bunav. Circular Letter 225-18: 

Stallings, A., Sea; Mann, R. M., Y3c, 
Miller, E. A., MATT3c; Greenberg, 
A. C., Y3c; Morrissey, J. J-> CY; 
Lima, P. E., CY; Weller, M., STK3c 
Lane, C. F., CSTD; Batchelder, C. A., 
CSTD; Powers, C. W., CSTD; Hal- 
loran, W. J., Sea. 
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The following twelve men were paid 
otherwise: 

Davis, E. G., SC3c; Markavics, M. 
SClc; Linderman, H. A., SClc; Morris, 
O., MATT3c; Knox, A., MATT3c; 
Oliver, M. P., MATT3c; Lindbloom, 
A. C., Bkrlc; Griffin, W. T., MAY13c; 
Kahn, R. J., CSTD; Martin, W., SC4c; 
Krawczyk, A. F., SClc; Ingraham, J. 
R., CSTD. Krawczyk, A. F., SClc. 


off either for expiration of enlistment or 

and Ingram, J. R., CSTD, shipped over 
on this vessel the day following their 
discharge. Haggard, C. H., CCSTD, 
USN, was transferred to Base No. 
8, St. Nazaire, France, June 30th, 
1918, and was later sent to the 
front lines with the fourteen-inch 
battery. 



MEMBERS OF THE CREW BEING PAID 


THE PAY OFFICE AND THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 

October 1st, 1918, will always be a memorable day for the boys in the Pay 
Office. The ship had arrived from France the night before, and owing to the 
lateness of the hour, had been ordered to remain in the lower bay until the following 
day. 

Early next morning, she crept up thru the harbor and anchored in midstream 
opposite the Hoboken Piers. All hands were busily engaged in the performance 
of their respective duties, when, just as two bells struck on the ship s clock, 
the din of thousands of whistles heralded the launching of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. 
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At exactly 9.05 A. M. one of the ship’s officers—Carpenter William O’Con¬ 
nor, USN, entered the Pay Office with the request that he be put down for a 
one hundred dollar bond. Mr. O’Connor had seen some twenty years or more 
service in the Navy, was married and had several children. It was a splendid 
example of the open-hearted impulsiveness and patriotism which has made the Navy 
what it is to-day. 

The inspiration of the moment was not to be resisted, for almost immediately 
SI,750.00 worth of bonds were subscribed for by the personnel of the Pay Office, 
a total of five men! Subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan had begun in 
earnest. 

Those were days of stress. The ship remained only a few days in port. All 
hands were rushed to the breaking point as stores were gotten aboard, urgent 
repairs made and the necessary clerical work completed before the ship, loaded 
with troops, again put to sea. 

The Pay Corps rallied to the S. 0. S., and by constant application to their tasks, 
not only performed the accumulation of current work, but also completed the 
returns for the Fourth Liberty Loan. At the last moment they were surrendered 
to the pilot. 

The Empress of the Seas had come to the front with a subscription list 
totalling 522,500.00—an amount far exceeding the share allotted to the ship by 
the Navy Department, and far more than it was ever expected to be possible to 
obtain, when, on that famous October morning, the deafening roar of whistles 
announced to a waiting metropolis that the Fourth and Last Liberty Loan was 
under way—A. J. L. 



T HE Seventh Division is the Medical Corps, upon whom falls the duty of caring 
for the sick and wounded sailors and soldiers, and which is responsible tor the 
sanitary condition of the ship. The personnel of the corps consists of five medical 
officers, a dental officer, a pharmacist, and forty-five enlisted men, known as 
pharmacist’s mates or hospital apprentices, as their rate may be. 

The Sick Bay, which is the naval term for the hospital is situated amidships 
on the promenade deck, and consists of three wards, one of forty-two beds and two 
of eight beds, an operating room, surgical dressing room, dispensary, laboratory, 
and diet kitchen. A little aft, in a separate deck house, is a ward of twenty beds 
used only for contagious cases. On the deck below, directly under the Sick Bay, 
is another ward of forty-eight beds, with the diet kitchen and surgical dressing room, 
and two of the after holds are fitted with spring bottom bunks and surgical dressing 
rooms for the care of wounded. Altogether, one thousand five hundred patients 
can easily be cared for. The various departments are completely equipped with 
every instrument and appliance known for the care and comfort of the wounded. 
Such is the present organization of the division. 
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Now for a short account of the division at the start. When the Empress of 
the Seas was put in commission, the Sick Bay was on “C” deck, where the crew’s 
mess hall is now situated. It was found to be too small, and when the ship was 
refitted at the end of the trip, the present quarters were built on the promenade 
deck. The corps then consisted of four officers and sixteen enlisted men. Surgeon 
W. J. Zalesky was in charge, assisted by Assistant Surgeons E. C. Texter, P. B. 
Welch and Pharmacist H. Tolderlund. The enlisted men were Pharmacists 
Mates Polk, Sagely, Adams, Benham, McLaughlin and Hospital Apprentices 
Bode, Green, Greenberg, Leist, Noone, Orcutt, Powers, Reed, Rowe, Ryan and 
Winkleman. Nearly all of these officers and men have since been transferred to 
other ships or released from active duty. 



MAIN SICK BAY 


Lieut.-Comdr. W. J. Zalesky, (MC), USN, after starting us off on the right track 
was made a Commander, and left us in November, previous to the signing of the 
armistice Lieut. E. C. Texter, who in addition to his regular duties, was Com¬ 
munication Officer, and Lieut. P. B. Welch (MC), USN, were detached m New 
York in December. Lieut, (jg) G. J. Pettit, NRF, the boys’ “grand-dad, was 
also detached early in the fall. Lieut. G. R. Roberts (MC), USN, was with us 
only a few days when he was taken to the Naval Hospital suffering from influenza. 
He died shortly afterwards. 


Seaman, J. 0., HA2c, the Morman 
sailor from Utah. 

Seifert, O. A., HAlc, alias “Josephus” 
released from active service 3-24-19. 

Sherrer, F. H., PhM3c, Freddie had 
to go back to the pharmacist’s mate’s 
school, transferred 3-23-1919. 


Skinner, J., PhM3c, six thin feet of 
Hamlet. 

Smoot, R. D., PhM3c, transferred 
8-28-18. 

Tausig, M. R., PhM3c, alias Paddy. 
His greatest amusement was punching 
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doorbells. Transferred to Pharmacist’s 
school, Newport News, Va., 3-23-19. 

Tull, D., PhM3c, champion Mexican 
athlete of the ship. 

Tumbleson, I. G., HA2c, alias Allah, 
he comes from Washington and Alaska 
so what’s in a name ? 

Ward, W. D., HAlc. He has a trait 
in common with the women; he likes 
rats. 

Westlund, H., PhM2c, alias Wes. 
The rumor artist. 

Willis, G. E., HAlc. He expects 


to be a director general of the railroads 
some of these days. 

Wilson, T. R., PhM3c, another one 
who had to go back to school. 

Winckleman, C. A., PhM3c, alias 
Wink. The funniest fellow on the ship. 
He left us to entertain the wounded, 
transferred 11-11-18. 

Wooley, J. O., HA2c, transferred to 
hospital New York 8-29-18. 

Young, C. R., HA2c, alias questioner. 
He should have been examined for some 
draft board. 



WARD H 


The present complement of the Medical Corps comprises: Lieut.-Comdr. 
G. B. Whitmore (MC), USN, senior Medical Officer, of whom it is said that 
“duck soup” may not be his favorite dish, but it surely is his pet expression. He 
is assisted by Lieut. H. J. Duffy (MC), USN, who likes to “cork off” so much 
that we believe he is descended from Rip Van Winkle. Lieut. R. H. Donnell, 
(MC), USN, is known as our “demon sanitary inspector.” This space is so 
limited that we will just use it to introduce him to you, as you will read more of 
him throughout the book. You know that Lieut. R. E. Brennan (MC), USNRb , 
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comes from New York the minute that you see him, by the amount of “pep” 
that is in evidence. Lieut, (jg) Quinn (MC), USNRF, is dubbed the great 
historian for he has been known to write histories in a single trip. Pharmacist 
H. Tolderlund, USN, is the old standby, a future “Sarony,” who once was a big 
help in the department, but who now spends most of his time in snapping pictures. 
To the following enlisted men of the corps falls the duty of caring for patients 
and wounded troops: 


Abbey, T. G., HAlc, alias “Joe 
Pipson ” the Sardine King. Joe is noted 
for his tailoring of wooden overcoats. 

Adams, A. S., PhMlc, alias “Two 
O.” He claims to have been made 


Becker, M. P., HAlc, “Beck” always 
has a new game to play, on some one else. 

Benham, N. B., PhMlc, alias Hair- 
trigger. Always ready for any deviltry. 
Bode, R. D., PhM2c, alias “Ping.” 



Admiral while on a party with Ping 
and Orcutt in New York. Transferred 
to hospital, Newport News, 3-21-19. 

Balmori, L., HAlc, the Spanish medi¬ 
co, who after many rounds with St. 
Nazaire “vin rouge,” came back to the 
ship an hour late and shook hands with 
the O. D. 

Beam, J. B., HAlc, alias “Mary.” 
For some unknown reason she would 
never work in the day time. 


We lost him in a dark alley one night in 
St. Nazaire, and yelled“ Bode.” From up 
the alley came the faint answer, “ R. D.” 

Bolger, W. J., HA2c. Well, Billy 
dear, listen. Here I am a poet and didn t 
know it. Don’t ask him who wrote this. 

Brown, H. I., HAlc, alias High. 
The pride of Colorado. 

Cauley, A. P., HA2c, alias Raffles, he 
has even sold a chance on his life insurance. 

Connell, J. E., PhM3c. This Jersey 
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mosquito buzzes around so quietly that 
we have never been able to get anything 
on him. 

Cortwright, W. D., HA2c. He passes 
out the diets, and hands out the chow, 
and loves to hear the music of the 
patients hungry row. 

Cowan, H. G., HA2c, alias Tim. 
Many people have stopped to ask: 
Where’s the pipe going with the boy? 

Davis, A. A., HAlc. The A. A. 
stands for All American. 

Davis, L. E., HA2c, alias Dave, 
released from active service 3-24-19. 

Dingeman, K. W., PhM3c, alias Miss 
Dingeman, late soubrette of the successful 
musical comedy, “Leave it to the 
Sailors.” 

Fleichseg, E., PhM3c. Striker for 
dentist. 

Green, E. P., PhM3c, alias Tillie, 
released from active service. 



OPERATION ON BOARD 


Geyer, M. A., HAlc. He comes 
from Kansas and when he gets going 
surely does take after one of their cy¬ 
clones. 

Geyer, O. A., HAlc. Brother of 
Max, connoisseur of French perfume. 

Hand,L., PhM3c, transferred 1-21-19. 

Hawley, T. U., HAlc, another one 
we never got anything on. 

Humphreys, H. J., HA2c, transferred 
to hospital, New York, 8-22-18. 

Jones, J. M., HAlc, Jamoke Casey’s 
partner. 

Kaufman, J. S., HA2c. 1 his bold 
sailor wishes he was down on the farm 
every time the ship begins to rock. 

Kelly, B., PhM3c, alias Old Noise. 
He was sporting one of those new mus¬ 
taches on the Rue de Nantes, St. 
Nazaire, when a passing Mademoiselle 
exclaimed, “Ou, la, la, ce ze mustachio, 
messire es French? Ouir’ 

Kruger, W., PhM3c, alias Von Kru¬ 
ger, the Pharmacist’s pest. 

Leahy, F. D., HA2c. f rank thinks 
the sun sets and rises in Chicago. 

Lee, J. E., PhM2c, transferred 11-2-18. 

Leist, W. D., PhM3c, alias Herman, 
it’s worth anything in the world to hear 
him laugh. 

Luchesi, L., HAlc, alias Jamoke 
Casey, the Irish-Italian shimmy dancer. 

Mann, C., HAlc. Cortwright’s part¬ 
ner in work and crime. 

Markowsky, J., HA2c, alias Murphy, 
another one of these Irish volunteers. 

Martin, W. M., HA2c, alias Shorty, 
small, but, Oh, My! 
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McLaughlin, J. R-, PhM2c. Mac 
from the sunny west. Transferred to 
hospital, Newport News, 3-24-19. 

Noone, C. P. F., PhM3c, alias Cab- 
areting Charlie, we believe he will die 
singing Jazz. Released from active 
service 3-24-19. 

Orcutt, H. E., PhM2c, alias Willie 
Overwhelming. The Carpenter-phar¬ 
macist’s mate who for four trips did 
nothing but walk around with a screw¬ 
driver in his hand, a pencil behind his 
ear and at times even carrying a sheet 
of paper. The last trip he graduated 
into an inspector and did even less; 
but, oh! those inspections. 

Parker, H. S., PhM2c. Some Texas 
troopers were passing the dressing room 
and one big fellow caught sight of H. S. 
Pointing at him, he said to his com¬ 
panions, “There he is, that s him, 
that’s old Hood Parker from Corsicana, 
Texas. 

Peachy, L. O., HAlc, marvel of 
marvels, a man true to six women. 

Polk, L. O., PhMlc, transferred to 
independent duty. 

Powers, R. L., PhM3c, alias Old 
Broad, he loves his Oklahoma, but just 
can’t get away from 1 hird Avenue, New 
York. 

Radecwicz, L., HAlc, alias Rattle, 
he stood near an open port hole during 
a little blow and soon let out a yell, for 
as he put it, “de vader came in thru 
the vynda and vet me.” 

Reed, C. M., PhM3c, alias Pop, 
rightly named, as he presented us with 
a boy. 


Rehder, C. M., HA2c, the pride of 
Brooklyn. 

Root, W. T., HAlc. “The gentle¬ 
man from Indiana.” 

Rowe, B. P., PhM3c, alias Rookie, 
one night in St. Nazaire, he was sure 
the Kroonland had four stacks. 

Ryan, J. J., HA2c. The man from 
Boston, who always cut the “kads” 
(cards), you know. 

Ryman, E. W., PhM3c. The only 
man in the crew happy when we go 
to St. Nazaire. 

Sagely, PhM2c, alias Slim, transferred 
in St. Nazaire on our first trip to 
independent duty. 

Scobie, G. G., HA2c, alias Dearie, 
he likes France. 



DENTAL OFFICE 
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U NDER the title “Engineering Department” you have heard about the engines. 

boilers, auxiliaries, coal and water capacity, cruising radius, speed, etc. i o\\ > 
under the Eighth Division, we will tell you a little about ourselves. In the hrst 
place, we are the largest division on the ship, so large in fact that we have a gang 
way all our own, over which ever flit the heaves and nut splitters. T he lvision 
is composed of Machinists, Enginemen, Boilermakers, Coppersmiths, riremen, 
etc., the etc., meaning the Electrical force which we took in, on account ot tieir 
having no other home. 

We are presided over by a most silent and capable man. His name is Lieut. 
Comdr. E. W. Bence, who was assisted by Lieut, (jg) J. Hauser, and at present 
by Lieut. Ambrose Hemmer. They in turn have been aided by various ieu 
tenants (jg) and Ensigns, including Ensigns Garrity and Hyland, Lieuts. (jg) 
Gill, Hudson and Villmo, and at present by five worthy “boots,” Sinclair, Burns, 
Buckingham, Hunt and Wright, in the care and maintenance of the department. 

The Division has made a name for itself. We have been ready to go at all times 
and have carried them across and back without a mishap below, and have a \\ays 
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been able to acid a little more speed when the time came. Speed! That’s what counts 
and the Eighth is a speedy division. Why, we have some who are so fast that it 
would take almost 800 pounds of dynamite to start them. Efficiency has ever 
been a byword in the Division. We have been efficient in every undertaking and 
have always come out on top. The Division is split up into five sections, the engine 
section, three boiler sections, and the Auxiliary section. The Engine section is 
responsible for the care and maintenance of the main engines and their immediate 
auxiliaries; the Boiler sections for the care and maintenance of the boilers, fire 
rooms and bunkers; the Auxiliary section for the ice machines, dynamos, deck- 
machinery, steam and water piping throughout the ship, electrical equipment, 
also machine shop work, blacksmith, boilermaker and coppersmith work. The 
electrical force in reality is a division in itself, for it includes electricians and radio 
men. 

Lieut.-Comdr. E. W. Bence, our Chief Engineer, is probably the oldest man 
(from point of service) aboard this ship. His record of achievements must be 
self-evident from the ship’s part in this war. Before going further, it would be 
proper to say a few words about Mr. Bence. In his years spent on this vessel he 
has had many and varied experiences which, elaborated, would in themselves 
form a neat book. So that the facts alone will be mentioned here and the details 
left to the imagination. 

Going back a few years we find him making trips through the Straits of Magel¬ 
lan with tourists. When the Panama Canal was opened, he had the honor and 
distinction of being the engineer officer to take the Kroonland through the canal, 
she being the first large vessel to go through. This trip was completed in ten 
hours’ time. When the Volturno was burned at sea, he was there assisting in the 
rescue of eighty-nine persons. Later, while on one of the trips through the canal, 
the Culebra Cut caved in, with the Kroonland on the Pacific side, and the Finland, 
her sister ship, on the Atlantic side of the cave-in. The passengers of the Finland 
were taken overland to the Kroonland, which vessel took them to San f rancisco, 
from there around Cape Horn to London. 


The enlisted men of the Engineers Force are many, so that we will say just a 
word about each one of them. 


Curley, C., CWT, “Close the door.” 
Kokinchak, CWT, he’s from Yonkers, 
enough said. 

Sharp, E., “Not E sharp, B flat.” 
Andrews,W. “Too handsome to work.” 
Williams, F. G., alligator bait. 
Wilchek, W., “Where is my goggles ?” 


Windham, S., “tenderfoot Texas.’ 
Lowe, L., “cokie.” 

Heaton, W., “senior janitor.” 
Spaulding, J., “one of the janitors.” 
Englrman. “He likes his pipe.” 
Armbury, E. R., “a big hop-head.” 
Whitbey, W., slow but sure; crummy. 
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Seaton, C., chews snuff like a Swede. 
Ramage, C., doesn’t stand a steaming 

watch. 

Parker, H. W., foxie grandpapas 

chicken. 4 

Harrington, W. Mouth full of 

marbles. 

Paylor, R., hip disease. 

Dobson, F., shoemaker’s First Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Patterson, the boy built for speed. 
Thompson, A. T., a would-be boiler¬ 
maker. 

Cammett, B., parley vous frog’s legs? 
McDevitt, damn slow. 

Vann, M. D., ex-scullery maid. 

Rates, 0. W., champ of the Julies. 
Anderson, J., needs a hair cut; snap 
out of your hop. 

Wagner, J. W., Andrew’s hated rival. 
Krzmein, J., out of luck for a rate. 
Holtzman, too late for the spring 
crops. 

Henris, E., a skinny snipe. 

Davidson, J., captain of the head. 
McBroom. Will he ever snap out of 
it? 

Widgowski, J. He wrote to Miss 
Clombo. 

Johnson, H. A. “Ain’t you got any 
more soup?” 

Haynes, C., scullery maid. How 
about the French dolls? 

McGown, R. B., Vigia’s chamber¬ 
maid. 

Wherle. “ Stop, will you ?” 

Cooper, R. He would rather be back 
on the railroad. 

Kowalski. Polock is right. 

Galcher, mallet head, the old Levi. 
Fuller, F., as dizzy as they come and 
then some. Crump. “He is a grappler.” 


Hankins, silk hat Hank, the vaude¬ 
ville star. Oh, but I guess not, a 
Mexican athlete. 

Protzman (hick), you said it, some 
hick, dodging father. 

McMannus, the white-mule-tank. 
Sandlan. He sure slings the sledge, 
and that is not all he slings. 

Riley, H. L. Where is Riley, what 

is he doing? 

McDaniels. Hey, Mac, one of the 
blowers is on the bum, the hop-head 
come out of it. 

Stafford. “He will get that bord 
yet.” 

Matthews, “It wasn’t that way in 
the old Navy.” 

Krammer. He is going with the 
Red Star Line. 

Hornecker. Dutch got a medal (pa¬ 
per). 

Roher, a thirty-year man. 

Turner. He likes the Navy. 

Cook. He’s got a girl in Newport 
(not Virginia but Rhode Island). 

Barrett, P. It’s an evasive bird, 
but you will get it yet, spare parts. 

Berger, H. H. Where did you get 
that hat? 

Sparks, some fire-fighter, Captain. 
Huntley, “Oh, how I hate to get up 
in the morning.” 

Koranda, Villa’s First Lieutenant. 
Perry, the boy engineer, who comes 
from a farm in the Catskills. 

Mercer, asleep at the switch. 

Grant, chesty, the traffic cop. 
Crossman, one of best chauffeurs. 
Parker, P. P., the grappler, stick to it, 
you might throw some one yet. 

Spahn, Canarsie, give us a growl, 
the human tank. 
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Stenzel. Grant’s relief, the boy water- 
tender, you’ll get there yet, you cheese 
head! 

Turczynski, whose brother is a Chief 
in the Navy. 

Plummer, is trying hard to raise a 
mustache. 

Pederson, is trying to raise one, too. 

Bishop, is homesick for an oil burner. 

Geoghegan, N. R., that sounds like 
an Irish name. 


Queener, sure does want to get out 
of the Navy. 

Schamberger. Hey, Scham, how is 
for some seconds? 

Erhard. “I am going to run away.” 

Northrup, B. “I sure would like 
to be home once more.” 

Richardson, J. “They are going to 
look for me next time they have a war.” 

Bogart. “I wish I had went in the 
Army.” 



PORT AND STARBOARD ENGINE SECTIONS 


Geiss, a bunk rat. 

Cini, Tony the Wop. 

Bernard, Barney from the farm. 
Cubine. Coppers make nice dog 
collars. 

Cain, the short ham. 

McCrea, “Shamrock-Blackie.” 

Hall, Baby Hall of Connersville fame. 
Penner, “Ma.” 

Ogletree. Mr. Nap Nigger. 


Bernhard, B., likes to crawl around 
over the boilers. 

Lagner, E., would like to make Chief. 
Martin, C., Luther was before his 
time. 

Marshall, H. J., just Marshall alone, 
not Fields. 

Kierzek, ain’t very big. 

Bradford, E., does not have much 

to say. 
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Tracy, the fireman, not the bandit 
crummie. 

Hafertepe, always asleep. “Wake up, 
you red head.” 

Robinson, S., with lots of hair on his 
chest. 

Davis, C., mysterious guy. 

McProuty, H. L., the greaser. 

Yeager, C., who would do a thing. 

Messe, C., swinging the sledge is his 
long suit. 

Newman, J. L., who thinks he is a 
battler. 


Stevenson, C. E., “a black eye for a 
plate of soup.” 

Lornez, J.G., the glory boy. 
Thompson, T. W., from the Alabama 

State Asylum. 

Lafferty, a short Irishman. 

Hale, has no regrets like Nathan. 
Winding, J., likes “Windy Bill.” 
Robinson, J. H., no relation to Crusoe. 
McCollum, A., the boy from Cin¬ 
cinnati, a good place to die. 

Rice, R. G. “We like that kind of 

pudding.” 



FIRST AND SECOND BOILER SECTIONS-FIRE-ROOMS 


White, the scouring kid. 

Charland, H., always sleepy. 

Hulbert, W., “never on the job.” 
Holschen, going back to the railroad. 
Jeter, J., “the Morse kid.” 

Searles, J., who would rather run a 
car. 

Spurgeon, J., the ventilator sleeper. 
Lenoir, S., who forgets to call you. 
Kastenbader, is a small heave. 
Loftis, steams easy in the service 
alley. 


Sadler, J. J. “I will get up when 

everybody else does. 

Jordan, is a singer and he likes the 

Navy. 

Stewart, T. M. Give us a growl, 
Stewart. 

Cartright, J. “I would drink much 
if I could stand it. 

Sullivan, P. B., a coal heaver’s cham¬ 
bermaid. 

Koller, W., also wants to get out ot the 
Navy. 
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Greishaber, does not say much, and 
does less. 

Yeomans, W., that is his name, not 
his rate. 

Hogstrom, the flabbergasters reporter. 
Riley, I- A., a good old Irish name. 
Wilson, A.—not Woodrow. 

Larkin, J ., is going to try for his papers. 
Smith, J. C., another one of the 
Smith’s. 


Johnson, F., not Jack. 

Human, B. 0., almost human. 

Smith, A. P., there are more Smiths 
than money aboard. 

Stevens, D., not the man the Insti¬ 
tute is named after. 

•Mulligan, a good stew. 

Hackett, J., is on an awful packet. 
Baker, P., is no secretary. 

Nixon, nix-on the rough stuff. 



THIRD BOILER SECTION-FIRE ROOM 


Smith, J. B., still another. 

Smith, E. E., and another. 

Smith, B. E., and one more. 
Gibson, P. R., not the “Gibson 
Girl,” the boy. 

Green, F., not so very, but far from 
being ripe. 

Brennan, not the Doctor. 

Wilds, H., no relation to Oscar. 

Lavender, he is lavender, but he is white. 


Pyle, (Pile) is right. 

Riley, enough said. 

Regan. Hey, Regan, turn off the 

water. 

Swanson, the boy Swede, he spends 


is money like a Scotchman. 

Johnson, F., “Monk” Johnson from 

Jeorgia. . 

Shipley, E. “When I was in Balti- 


lore. 
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Lee, E. Oh, Peaches. 

Nicols, loves his “Widdy.” 

Human, J. A., he needs some teeth, 
and possibly a new lamp will help out. 
Nolan, T., a man without a country. 
Brierton, hurt his foot. 

Taylor, H., Alibi Ike. 

Morrison, a quiet Swede. 

Sligh, the cop from Columbus. 

Fay, the boy for news. 

Kickirillo. Hey, Kick, how is it to 
fix these pants up? 

Ward, is no relation to the baker. 
Long, but he is short. 

Blount. “They did not do it this 
way on the Dago.” 


DeMann. Hey, keep off the paint 
work. 

Boggs, gets up at 10.30 P. M. for 
breakfast. 

Hudson, L. Put some oil on the 
blowers. 

Duley, T., “One of the tugs that I was 
on—” 

Clements, who had it nice on the 
Leviathan. 

Marrians, “When I worked in the 
railroad shop—” 

Oder, C. R. L., the poet of “The 
Black Gang” comes from Lynchburg. 

Fox, J. F., who is sick of it all, and 
wants to return to civilian life. 


THE KROONLAND’S ELECTRICAL CREW 

Our electrical gang will now undertake to introduce themselves ^ a manner 
becoming their own peculiar frame of mind. As every one knows e 
minds must have a singular form, for how else could they fathom some of 
mysterious things they have to contend with. 

Name.Griffin, C. P.Pepper. L. E. 

Rate.Eleclc, NRF.Eleclc, USN 

Motto.Not yet.Oh, Edward! 

Known as.Cheyenne.Preacher 

General appearance... Rough.Rebel 

Usually found.In a motor case.Anywhere 

Favorite pastime.Riding salt horses.Poli hiking 

Best qualified.An old sea dog.Lineman 

Greatest ambition... :To be in the rockies.To work on the Mason ixon 

Going to be.Great.Current picker 

Name.Richards, L. S...Protzman, A. W. 

Rate.Eleclc, USN.Eleclc, USN 

Motto.Get out.Hick 

Known as.Mollie.Amiel 

General appearance.. .Feminine.Same as a farmer 

Usually found.Washroom.Patty’s Boulevard 

Favorite pastime.Adjusting howlers.Murdering cockroaches 

Best qualified.Nurse.To wade in mud 

Greatest ambition.. . .Electrician.Farmer 

Going to be.Engineer.Hunter 
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Name. 

.Leeuw, C. 

Stubbs, F. E. 

Rate. . 

.Eleclc, USN. 

.Elec2c, USN 

Motto. 

.Yes, Brother. 

How is your cigarettes? 

Known as. 

.Shadow. 

. Dopey 

General appearance. . 

.2 x 4 x 16. 

. Hophead 

Usually found. 

.Shocked. 

. Doding father 

Favorite pastime. . . . 

. Making ash trays. 

.Admiring women 

Best qualified. 

. Running gears for humming 
birds 

Rochester Bum 

Greatest ambition. . . 

.To be a Chief Electrician ... 

.To raise a mustache 

Going to be. 

Retired in 1940. 

.A drone 

Name. 

Jones, M. E. 

.Hardy, J. G. 

Rate. 

..Eleclc, USN. 

. Elec2c, USN 

Motto. 

.. By Heck. 

.You bet your life 

Known as. 

..Jonsey. 

.Jack of Murphysboro 

General appearance. 

Rag man. 

. Crummy 

Usually found. 

. . On the bench. 

. Corking off 

Favorite pastime. . 

Playing hearts?. 

. Breaking out relief 

Best qualified. 

. . Chauffeur for a baby wagon. 

.Soda squirt 

Greatest ambition. . 

. .Juice wizzard. 

.Wire chief 

Going to be. 

. .A father. 

. Mormon 

Name. 

.. Kamm, J. 

.Sheehan,T. A. 

Rate. 

.. Elec2c, USN. 

. .Elec2c, USN 

Motto. 

. .Hey, You!. 

. . One coming out 

Known as. 

. .The Flying Jew. 

. .Tommy 

General appearance. 

. The tame ape. 

. .All in 

Usuallv found. 

.. In a movie booth. 

.. In a corner 

Favorite pastime. . . 

. . Stage manager. 

.. Feeding the fish 

Best qualified. 

. .Chauffeur. 

.. Coxswain of a baby carriage 

Greatest ambition. . 

. .Junk dealer. 

. .To be a sailor 

Going to be. 

. . Pawn broker. 

.. Lonesome 

Name. 

.. Manefee, H. 

. .Davis, C. L. 

Rate. 

.. Elec2c, USN. 

. .Elec3c, USNRF 

Motto.. 

Where do you get that stuff 

?.Take your time 

Known as. 

. .Shorty. 

. .Chicken 

General appearance. 

.. Bad. 

. .Wide and broad 

Usually found. 

.. Behind the switchboard... 

.. Chewing the rag 

Favorite pastime . . . 

. . Rolling the bones. 

.. Hardware clerk 

Best qualified. 

.. Sling the bull. 

.. Buster 

Greatest ambition. . 

.. Rounder. 

To have a full stomach 

Going to be. 

. . Small spud.. 

. .Auctioneer 
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Name.Malloy, G. E. 

Rate.Sea, USN 

Motto.Ain’t got one 

Known as.Generator Luke 

General appearance... Sea going 

Usually found.Following eddy currents 

Favorite pastime.Oiling blowers 

Best qualified.Paint work scrubber 

Greatest ambition ... .To wind armature for lightning bugs 
Going to be.Electrician 

Sparks that are gone but not extinguished: Betka, Chief from Missouri; 
Meekins, Chief from Hoboken; Tyroler, first class from Brooklyn; Gallagher, 
first class from Boston, Mass.; Stachel, second class from Glencoe, Ill.; Hoyt, 
third class from Worcester, Mass. These men helped to give the busters the repu¬ 
tation they have not got. “ The Bunch. 


THE RADIO CREW 

When The Empress of the Seas made her debut in the annals of Naval history, 
its radio crew was graced by the personages of Chief Electrician James W. Bartlett, 
alias “Jimmie,” or “Not One,” and by Benjamin J. Townsend, third class elec¬ 
trician, who soon became accustomed to the names of “ Bennie” and “ 1 he Wop. 
These two notables were aboard this ship previous to the commissioning, Chief 
Bartlett having made several trips in the armed guard crew and Townsend one. 
Paul A. Ryan, better known as “Paddy” and Alfred E. Stone, (Stone of the Old 
Pennsy fame), both third class radio electricians, came aboard when the ship was 
put in commission. John M. Pollock, now discharged, and Paul B. D. Sweeney, 
both seamen, second class, apparently did not take a fancy to deck work, and the 
deck work in the commissioning days was WORK—and, by hook, crook and other¬ 
wise managed to get their corpses within the domains of the radio scack, where 
they were interned. Pollock is now residing at his home in Brooklyn, as he was 
unlucky (?) enough to be placed on the inactive list. With Lieut. Elmer C. Texter 
(MC) at the helm as communication officer, the crew thus composed set out on 
its first trip across the deep blue Atlantic, making up the wireless department of the 
newly commissioned Empress. 

In July, 1918 , another batch of unfortunates were detailed aboard, augment¬ 
ing the force as already outlined. It was in that hot month that we were graced 
with the presence of John H. L. Denson (“Jack,” the girls call him) electrician 
second class, probably better known as “Titanic Joe,” or the “Baby Hippo.” 

OlsenW. Lasater and Edwin R. Frady,third class electricians, also paddled aboard 
with Hippo. “Ole” and “Eddie” are still with us. 
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It was in August that Samuel Ferdinand Larrimore and Thomas L. Van Ant¬ 
werp were initiated into the royal order of radio electricians, they both being 
third class men. The christening which came shortly after their advent aboard 
changed Sam’s name to “Saverta” and Tommie’s to Boob McNutt Ozark Van, 
that terrifying cowboy who is feared by the whole west. In this same month, 
Frank W. Cowherd, a seaman signalman, deserted the Bridge, and “gently but 
firmly” partook of the workings of the wireless force. 

In November, shortly after the signing of the armistice, “Pennsy” Stone 
set out with others from this ship as an entertainer. In December, Dr. Texter 
was detached, and his place as communication officer is now being efficiently filled by 
Lieut. S. C. Wallace, who spends the greater part of his spare time doping out codes. 



AUXILIARY STATION—FIFTH SECTION 

In January, George J. Renehan, third class, was detailed aboard. “The Prin¬ 
cess” is now one of the old-timers of the gang. In March, Vernon L. Pinkham 
a seaman of the Fourth Division, joined the force as striker. “Lydia is noted 
for his famous “pinkie hair combing stunts. 

And now we undertake to dwell for a few lines on the pre-war occupations, 
situations, positions and jobs of the notables of the gang. Jimmie, t e ie , 
is an old land-wire operator, and totes a hash-mark, which clearly indicates that 
he spent four long years in the “Old Navy.” He hails from Boston, Mass, and 
after his time is up (how much, we don’t know) he proposes to buy himself a little 
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farm on Cape Cod, and in his precious bought-and-paid-for-tract, intends to pass 
the remaining years of his life with a little radio set to keep him company. 

“Bennie,” now first class, has hopes of getting married sometime shortly after 
his discharge, and then intends to go back to his home in Rema, Mont., and again 
terrorize that country and its cowboys. Bennie has “a few head and a hoss” 
back home. He is one of the village cut-ups of the gang, having been at the head 
of that class since coming aboard. 

“Paddy” Ryan, the only remaining Brooklynite in the gang, now second class, 
came aboard after having a flighty time down at Miami, Florida. He was getting well 
up in the world and was flying with Willie McAdoo, Jr., when he was spilled into the 
drink and mussed up to such an extent that he broke his collar bone. He was unfit for 
further flying service, and was given the preference of remaining on a land station 
or going to sea. Taking the latter, he was finally shanghied aboard the Kroonland. 

“Old Pennsy” Stone, who now cavorts about Newport News after having been 
transferred to that place for duty with a dramatic (?) troupe, was sea-goin’. 
He got that way on the Pennsylvania, where he rose from the ranks of striker 
to third class, and later sailed the briny aboard the good old Edward Pierce, an 
armed guard freighter. His wife lived somewhere in the wilds of New York City, 
but we understand that she now claims Newport News as her domicile. 

“Tubby” Pollock, paid off second class, had considerable sea service before 
coming aboard the Kroonland, having been on a sub-chaser off New London, 
and later the cruiser Rochester. Having manipulated a small amateur wireless 
set in civil life, his rapid rise in the art of radio telegraphy was not to be wondered 
at. Luck was with him when we hit Newport News in February, and lie is now 
at home to his friends up in Brooklyn. 

“Pebede” Sweeney, whose previous experience as a newspaper reporter made 
him adept in the use of a typewriter, for some time acted as yeoman for the gang. 
He was finally rated, and now sports around with a second class electrician’s crow. 
Being Irish and coming from Rockville, Conn., are two different things, but in this 
case it happens to be both. He came aboard directly after leaving the training 
station and has been on this ship since she went into commission. He takes to the 
sea naturally, but longs for the days when he can follow' the movements of the 
police department or cover some big scoop. 

“Titanic Joe” Denson, whom we christened almost anything from “Runt 
to “Baby Hippo,” gives no special account of himself, but from all we have 
gleaned, football was his passion and pastime in civil life. His prow'ess as a foot¬ 
ball player is know'n over at least a part of St. Paul, Minn. As a radio operator 
he is first class, but as to previous sea experience, we are in no position to commit 
ourselves. We would suggest that it v'ould be much easier in taking soundings, 
to have him wade out ahead of the ship. 
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“Ole” Lasater, now first class, hails from Oakland in sunny California, and 
previous to his entrance into the Navy, was in the government employ as a clerk 
in a postoffice. He made his cruise in rookiedom at Goat Island, and later came 
aboard the Kroonland as third class operator. 

“Eddie” Frady, also first class, carried mail to the farmers out in Nebraska 
previous to holding up his right mit to get in the Navy. Before coming aboard the 
Kroonland his sea experience consisted of two days on the Von Steuben, while she lay 
at dock in Hoboken. However, we have heard him tell some harrowing experiences 
about when he was Provost Guard on Commonwealth Pier at Boston. He is another 
of Ben Townsend’s class, and states that after a year or so of schooling he intends 
to settle down in a bungalow with a “Nifty” little woman as a wife. Oh, Boy! 

“Saverta” Larrimore, second class, whose christening is unexplained, has been 
very reticent in giving any history of himself, but we have it from a good source 
that St. Louis, Mo., claims him as one of her own, and that Great Lakes saw him 
for some time previous to his arrival aboard the Kroonland. He is a confirmed 
bachelor, but we still have hopes that he may be salvaged from the wreck. 

“Tommy” Van Antwerp, second class, hopes to be paid off before this comes 
out in print. He reports that he will hasten back to “Pewtown,” Colorado, and 
enter the employ of the Diamond Bar Ranch, where once he roamed the hills. 
We had thought that he would hasten to Cambridge, Mass., where there is a great 
attraction, but the call of the wild is too great and because of that he will skip 
that town, the Ozarks, Jacksonville, Florida, and many other places of interest 
to plant himself again in Pueblo. Like Lasater, he trained at Goat Island, 
and finally j ou r n eyed 
across the continent to 
become a member of the 
crew on the Kroonland. 

“Stranger” Cowherd, 
third class, isn’t account¬ 
able for what he does as 
he comes from Virginia. 

He is another of the first 
and original members of 
the crew, and for some 
time pushed flags up to 
the yard-arm before be¬ 
coming striker for radio. 

As a traveling salesman 
in civil life he was the 
“ Baking Powder King.” 
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VIGIA 

THE SHIPS MASCOT 

V IGIA, the recognized official mascot of the ship, was born at Malines, in the prov¬ 
ince of Antwerp, Belgium, in the fall of 1916. She is a thoroughbred Malinese 
Shepherd dog (which breed is a cross between a shepherd dog and a wolt >. Before 
coming into the possession of her present owners, she was owned by a fair, traveling 
through Belgium at the time of her birth. Shortly thereafter and while she was 
still a puppy, her owners’ travels took them near the battle lines of the contesting 
armies, where for days they were subjected to severe fire of guns of all calibers. 
This gun fire had its effect on Vigia, and while we don’t claim that she is shell 
shocked, she is decidedly gun shy. This has been proven on various occasions. 
When our guns were barking and throwing shot at some sub or torpedo, she would 
run away, looking for a place of safety. Not only did the big guns scare her, but 
the firing of revolvers or rifles at target practice would send her scampering as 
would the gasoline engine of the motor boat, which she probably thinks is a machine 
gun. Just as people show tender care to our returning shell-shocked soldiers, 
so does the crew of the Kroonland show their mascot every care, and try to make 
her forget those horrible experiences she has had, which left such an indelible 
impression on her mind. 
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“ Dodger” 

“ Kevvpie” 

“ Ragtime” 

“Sparks” 

“Stew” 

“Chips” 

“Squibs” 

“Buck” 

“Irish” 

“Bandy” 

“Pelham” 

“ Paterson” 

“Sultan” 

“Skidder” 

“Kid” 

“Fish” 

“Max” 

“ Bookworm” 
“Dutch” 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS 


Adler, Max, CS 
Augenthaler, Chas., CY 
Bailey, Harry G., CY 
Bartlett, Jas. W., CE 
Birthright, Wm. E., CCS 
Blasco, Stephen J., CCM 
Boyle, Henry W., CY 
Buckley, Jas. J., CY 
Cassidy, John J., CY 
Ciccone, Antone, Bmstr. 
Cook, Jas. J., CWT 
Corry, Richard, Jr., CY 
Curley, Charles, CWT 
DeYoung, Walter T., CY 
Dunbar, Geo. W., CS 
Fellendorf, Wm., CGM 
Halford, Marion C., CPPO 
Hogstrom, Peter, CWT 
Hornecker, Helmuth, CWT 


Always starting something 
The chronic invalid 
There on the ivories 
The wild cat 

The Pay’s right hand man 
The wood butcher 
He travels first class 
The newlywed 
The fighting yeoman 
Anything but Jazz! 

The amateur engineer 
Of ribbon counter fame 
First down and last up 
The Bevo Kid 
The New Haven cook 
The agitator 
Knocks ’em dead 
The Civil Service genius 
Fish’s shadow 
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“Grunt” 

“Dizzy” 

“Monk” 

“Kokey” 

“Fritz” 

“Pay” 

“Sticks” 

“Stoker” 

“Dusty” 

“Pest” 

“Silent Mac” 
“Olaf” 

“ Shrimp ” 
“Winkem” 
“Siwash Pete” 
“Smithie” 
“Canarsie” 
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Huntley, Geo. M., CWT 
Ingraham, Jas. R., CS 
Johnson, Frank, CMM 
Kokinchak, Geo., CWT 
Kramer, Gustave A., CMM 
Lamore, Albert J., CY 
Larkin, Jas. A., CMM 
Mathews, C. L., CWT 
Merrill, Paul E., CS 
Meyers, Geo. W., CBM 
McSherry, Jack L., CQM 
Olsen, Arthur F., CSK 
Perry, Harold D., CMM 
Pittinger, Jas. G., CP 
Slamon, Wm. J., CQM 
Smith, Joseph, CBM 
Spahn, Edward C., CWT 


The sleeping beauty 

Fahey’s messenger 

“Right smart boy from Gergi” 

The real champ 

Another American 

The pay-roll sentry 

There with the drums 

Western Ocean fireman 

The delicatessen man 

The slave driver 

A wise old owl 

The horrible example 

Often heard but seldom seen 

The night hawk 

The squaw man 

“I should worry” 

King of the Snipes 
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T HE ship’s battery comprises four four-inch guns, two forward and two aft, 
and two one-pounders, one on the port side and one on the starboard side of 
the forward promenade deck. Each of the larger guns is manned by eight men, 
while two men are able to handle a one-pounder. 

The history of the Gun Crew dates back to March, 1917, when the ship was still 
running under the flag of the Red Star Line. 

On the thirty-first of that month, the S. S. Kroonland left New York on its 
first trip with an Armed Guard aboard. She passed through the War Zone for the 
first time since the United States had declared war, and arrived safely in Liverpool. 
This trip was made without any encounters with the Boche. On the return, the 
ship was called into Belfast, and waited there with fifteen other ships from April 
20th to 26th. On the morning of the 27th, four of these fifteen ships were torpedoed 
within a radius of sixty miles of the Kroonland. Nothing was sighted, however, 
by this ship and the rest of the trip was uneventful. 

On the second voyage, which commenced May 10th, the Kroonland was 
embarking Army Officers. During the next three trips, Army Officers and a cargo 
were carried to Liverpool unaccompanied by any convoy. On the morning of 
May 20th, on the second trip to Liverpool, the Irish coast was sighted when the 
ship was about one and a half miles from Fastnet Rock. A thick fog set in, and 
the ship’s course was changed 90 degrees to the right, so as to pass outside of the 
Rock. At 7.15 A. M. a torpedo was sighted, headed for the bow at a very sharp 
angle. It struck the starboard side about twenty feet from the bow, but did not 
explode. At 7.20 A. M., the submarine itself came up right abreast of the bridge, 
and very close to the ship’s starboard side. The top of the conning tower and peri¬ 
scope were visible above the water, and the hull was visible below the water. 
The submarine hit the side of the ship, slowly submerged, and by the time it was 
abreast of the after funnel, had disappeared entirely. About fifteen minutes 
later the wakes of two more torpedoes were seen to pass twenty-five feet astern of 
the ship. At 7.30 A. M. the fog cleared up and the ship proceeded up the channel. 
At 3 P. M. that afternoon, another sub was sighted off Valley Cotten Light. 
Nine shots were fired at it, but no hits were observed. 

From September 12th, 1917, until February 9th, 1918, the ship proceeded to 
Halifax, N. S., where she was met by an English convoy. During the latter part 
of 1917, there was very little excitement for the Armed Guard. On the morning 
of January 27th, 1918, however, while off Rathland Island, and in company with 
the S. S. Andania, the Andania was seen to list heavily to port, and clouds of steam 
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and water spouted up from abreast her funnels. She had been torpedoed and 
appeared to be sinking rapidly. The sub was soon seen about three-quarters of a 
mile off the Andania. The Kroonland headed for Belfast, Ireland, where she 
remained over night before proceeding again to New York. 



NUMBER 1 GUN’S CREW IN ACTION 


On February 10th, 1918, the ship was taken over by the U. S. Army, and 
proceeded to St. Nazaire, France, with cargo. This was the eighth and last 
trip for the Armed Guard on the S. S. Kroonland, for on April 22d, 1918, she was 
taken over by the Navy. 

Though the ship was not actually hit and did not waste much ammunition, 
much credit is due the gun crews, for, without their alertness and readiness tor 
action, the ship would certainly have been lost. 

On April 30, 1918, after troops had been loaded, the Kroonland set sail on her 
first trip as an American Transport. Gun watches were stood by the crews, four 
hours on and eight off, until the ship reached the War Zone, when watch and 
watch was stood. On the third day out, our first target practice was held, each 
gun firing five rounds of ammunition, and from the results, it looked as though 
the Kroonland gunners were going to make it hot for any stray submarines that 
would show up. The rest of the way was uneventful for us, notwithstanding the 
vigilant watch for suspicious objects, which was being kept by all hands. 
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The ship arrived in New York just one day after the U-Boats had sunk about 
five merchant vessels off our coast, and it looked as though we were going to have 
action close to home on our next trip out. 

Our second voyage started with greater precaution than ever, watch and 
watch being kept by each gun crew. On about the tenth day out, while we were 
in the well-known War Zone, we sighted our first submarine, about 500 yards off 
our starboard bow. The range, deflections and the order "Commence Firing” 
were given over the ’phone by Lieut. Langworthy, who was then Gunnery Officer. 
Five shots were fired, while the sub was submerging as quickly as possible. While 
we didn’t hit Fritz, as a periscope is a mighty small thing to shoot at, we made it 
pretty hot for him. One day later, the periscope of a sub was sighted off the port 
side in the trough of a rough sea. The guns were quickly trained on the spot 
where the sub was last seen, but it never came into view again. 

Our third submarine was sighted July 3d in mid-ocean about 1,800 yards off 
the starboard quarter. It was following us rapidly and showed about two feet 
of its periscope. One shot was fired, which landed about 100 yards short, and the 
sub then disappeared. Our next scare came when one of the ships in convoy 
with us fired its one-pounder at an object about 800 yards off our port bow. The 
guns were trained on this spot, but nothing could be seen to shoot at. The last 
submarine was sighted about three days from New York. This turned out to be 
the most exciting fight that we had. It was sighted about 400 yards off the port 
beam. Number 4 gun immediately opened fire, and let go six rounds. The ship 
swung around so that the sub was directly astern of us. From this position, 
Number 3 gun let go ten rounds. Shells were dropping all around the periscope, 
which all this time was up about one foot. Finally, when it was about 1,500 yards 
astern of us. it disappeared. Due credit should be given for the fine spotting 
done by Lieut. Shaw and for the excellent firing by the crews. 

During our next two trips, there were no signs of the enemy, although the usual 
constant lookout was being kept. 

On our fifth passage from the States, when about in mid-ocean, the spray from 
a periscope was detected 2,000 yards off the starboard quarter. Number 3 Gun 
fired eight rounds at the object, which promptly submerged. The last periscope 
to be seen was sighted in the War Zone, about two days from France on the same 
trip. It was first seen about 900 yards off our starboard quarter, but did not re¬ 
main up long enough for us to train the guns on it. The destroyers rushed to the 
spot where it was last seen and dropped several depth charges there. Nothing of 
interest happened on the way home. 

The next trip was made the day after the armistice was signed. The usual 
watch and watch were stood, the men being cautioned to look out for mines and 
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stray subs that might not have heard the news. On the return trip, the watches 
were cut to two on and six off, the lookout being kept for mines. By this time 
Fritz’s family had surrendered to the Allies, and the life of the gun crews came to 
a close. After this, target practice was held and guns Nos. 2, 3 and 4 qualified 
for first class rating. 

No watch is kept on the larger guns, though the one-pounders are used for mines, 
two supposed mines having been sunk during the last two trips. 



SINKING A MINE 


No. 1 GUN. 


Gunner’s Mate.Wilcox, G. F., GM2c 

Captain.Pautz, A. W., Cox. 

Pointer.Wolski, S. C., BM2c 

Trainer..Daly, J. J., Sea 

Sightsetter.Wagner, T. H., S2c 

Loaders. .Jenkins, J. D., S2c 


Whalen, T. F., S2c 
Gregory, R. C., S2c 
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Gunner’s Mate 

Captain. 

Pointer. 

Trainer. 

Loaders. 


Captain. . . 
Pointer. . . 
Trainer. . . 
Sightsetter 
Loaders. . 


Captain. . 
Pointer. .. 
Trainer. . . 
Sightsetter 
Loaders. . 


No. 2 GUN 

.Davidson, C. H., GM2 

.Caldwell, W., Cox. 

.Brinkman, A. F., Cox. 

.Pillars, H. H., S2c 

.Dunphy, E. D., Sea 

Minson, E. G., BM2e 
Rathkae, E. G., S2c 

No. 3 GUN 

.Lindstrom, E. A., BMlc 

.Keezer, C. J., BM2c 

.Lee, R., GM3 c 

.George, H. C., Sea 

.Girard, J., Cox. 

Fitzgibbons, J. J., Sea 
Trickett, J., Sea 
Hughes, R., Sea 

No. 4 GUN 

.DeStephano, C., BMlc 

.Hughes, H. S., Sea 

.Ferris, K. M., Cox. 

.Schairer, A. J., Sea 

.Ayers, F. S., Sea 

Burr, H., Sea 
O’Connor, F. S., GMlc 
Glosson, R., Sea 


























O N the date of December 12th, 1918, A. D., a miniature army of men armed 
with musical instruments of various proportions and appearances under the 
leadership of one Antonio Ciccone, filed up the companionway of the U. S. S- 
Kroonland and made straight for the Executive Office, where, with brevity, they 
were formally attached to the ship’s personnel in the capacity of the ship’s band. 

For a closer and more detailed acquaintance with this body of gloom-dispellers 
-twenty-three, including the bandmaster—to be exact, it would be best to give 
each man a brief moment of attention. 

First, consider the solo cornetist, Carl H. Hibbard, from Payson, Ill., who. 
despite his being the youngest member of the band, executes the most difficult 
musical passages apparently without the slightest perturbation. Alongside this 
juvenile artist may be seen “Chubby” Earl A. Sanderson, of Utica, N. Y., render¬ 
ing invaluable assistance in the successful coaxing of harmony from his trusty 
cornet. Ted E. Perry and Howard S. Jones, of Rockland, Me., and Reed, Okla., 
respectively, two cornet artists in. the making, complete the cornet section. 

Of the reed section, one inevitahly discovers first the angular form of Ben. L. 
Chichester, of Juanita, Neb., who holds down solo chair with marked ability, 
not, however, without the indispensable aid of Lorenzo Ricci, of Worcester, Mass., 
who formerly was a music student of Italy, and, incidentally, in addition to being 
a talented clarinetist, is a tonsorial artist of no mean ability, and in his spare time 
ably assists the ship’s barber. Next in line is William Frank, of Red Oak, III., 
whose execution of second clarinet is exceeded only by his genial and likable per- 
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sonality. He does not, however, surpass Murray O. McClung, of Mt. Lookout, 
W. Va., in good fellowship or the production of musical results. 

Herman Greenberg, of Portsmouth, Ohio, and Edwin H. Creutz, of Newport, 
Ky., form the duet of saxophones; the former mastering the intricacies of the tenor, 
the latter the alto, together with possessing an intimate knowledge of the piano 
keyboard, thereby in odd moments affording delectable entertainment in “jazz” 
interpretations. 

Upon the capable shoulders of Joe V. DiMuccio solely rests the responsibility 
of the piccolo section. Joe undauntedly and with amazing cleverness acquits 
himself admirably, even though handicapped by calling Providence, R. I., his home. 

In the harmony section, one’s attention is attracted by the laudable manner 
in which Earl R. F. Smith, of Ashland, Me., expresses himself through first alto; 



but playing an excellent alto is only one of the many things Smitty does. He 
has handed down decisions from the magistrate’s bench in a police court, absorbed 
an infinite knowledge of medicine in a Maine University, is familiar with the 
mysteries of the printer’s trade and countless other things. Wm. E. Gibson, 
a rancher from Globe, Arizona, rather than strive to accomplish many things, 
ostensibly concentrated his full attention to music, his good results on the alto 
standing as emphatic proof of his prolific efforts. But the aforesaid individuals 
hold no monopoly on alto playing ability, since the town of Paterson, N. J., has 
sent into our midst, genius in the person of Raymond J. Indoe. In the immediate 
vicinitv may be heard the round, mellow tones of the melophone under the skillful 
and capable operation of Ralph A. Smalley, who also is an all-around athlete of 
some renown out in Washington, Ind. 
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As an E-flat Bass player, the rotund personage of Russell 0. Deck, Rood- 
house, Ill., answers all requirements of even the most exacting, while at his side 
Roy A. Bates, of Powell, Wyo., conjures thunderous but rich notes from his 
monstrous BB Bass. 

Upon hearing Thomas H. Arney, a Newburg, Oregon, product, one recognizes 
a baritone player of the most versatile order. To see him complacently and with 
minimum effort give laudable expression to the most difficult compositions, the 
thought is inspired that he has almost attained the acme of baritone perfection. 

The trombone section is admirably upheld by Wayne B. Garrett, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., and Geo. C. Randall, of Ambler, Penn., both being possessed of 
rare qualities and tendencies relative to trombone mastery of any form of music, 
from absurd “jazz” to the heaviest overture. 

And now the drum section demands a moment’s attention. The snare drum s 
staccato afterbeats, in the agile hands of Leo Canavan of Revere, Mass., offers 
rythmical proof of his ability, being supplemented by the deep tone reverberations 
of the bass drum under the capable hand of Harry G. Phillips, who favorably 
represents the little town of Smithville, Tenn., by the manner in which he rigidly 
holds the band to the proper tempo. 

And now give a moment’s attention to the bandmaster, A. Ciccone, that para¬ 
gon of band leaders who, from his high pinnacle of infinite musical knowledge, 
directs and gives words of instruction; and to whom the band is deeply indebted 
for whatever progress and success it may have attained. Ciccone, of Italian birth, 
was, prior to his coming to America, a famous student and conductor of music 
in that country, and since coming here has made a name for himself in many 
different states. In 1903, after having gained an intimate knowledge of the 
English language, he enlisted in the U. S. Navy as bandmaster, aboard the old 
U. S. S. Texas, and for three years conducted its band; after which the band of 
the U. S. S. Louisiana was lead thru successful concerts by him until the U. S. S. 
North Carolina was put in commission in 1908. After leaving that ship he spent 
some time at the South Carolina Navy Yard before going aboard the U. S. S. 
Alliance and later the U. S. S. Delaware. He was then transferred to the Receiv¬ 
ing Ship at Norfolk, Va., where he conducted an orchestra with the same per¬ 
fection that has characterized his entire musical career. When the U. S. Naval 
Operating Base of Hampton Roads, Va., was put in commission he was immediately 
summoned there and placed in charge of one of the largest and best orchestras 
in the naval service. 

It was there that he organized the band of which he is now in charge, and which 
has displayed so much improvement under his leadership on this ship; and whose 
members hope to attain even greater heights in the musical world, if fortunate 
enough to retain his further instruction. 
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^INSTITUTIONS 


ROUTINE 

A GREAT deal of nonsense and not a few complaints have been expressed about 
routine. People talk about the daily grind and they think of routine as a tire¬ 
some doing of the same thing, over and over; but there is more to it than that. 

In the first place, the same thing cannot be done twice alike in every particular 
by any human being. In the second place, the significance of routine lies not in 
what is done, but what it is done for. The precise object is immaterial. The 
point is that the performance of a certain routine gives an approach to something 
more desirable. 

A routine of life is healthful to body and to mind. Various tasks come to be per¬ 
formed without special effort and without the necessity of fixing the attention 
on each step each time it is taken. It is amazing how many complicated under¬ 
takings through the aid of routine, can come to be carried through almost uncon¬ 
sciously with the greatest ease and with uniformly successful results. ' 

Routine, properly conceived and properly executed, means no monotonous 
tread mill to be paced upon day after day; but economy of time and of mental 
and physical energy. It means the delegation of the largest possible amount 
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of time and attention for things of real interest and concern. Especially where 
there is what we call creative or constructive work to be done, in addition, perhaps, 
to usual tasks, does routine come to the assistance of our powers, which are by no 
means inexhaustible.—E. M. R. 

DRILLS 

There is nothing more requisite to a well regulated ship than a prompt and 
thorough co-operation, by officers and enlisted men alike, in the obedience to all drills, 
and in this respect the Kroonland measures well up to the U. S. Navy standard. 



LIFEBOAT ALONGSIDE 


QUARTERS 

At nine fifteen each morning, the bugler sounds “Knock off bright work,” 
which in reality means prepare for quarters. “Officers’ call” is sounded at nine 
twenty-five, followed by “Assembly” at nine thirty. By the time “Assembly” 
is sounded, every member of the crew should be at the place designated as the 
quarters of his division. Here, the petty officers muster the division and report 
•to the division officer, who, in turn, reports to the Executive Officer. All new 
orders and notices are announced at quarters, and the Navigator relieves the 
Officer-of-the-Deck during quarters as well as during all drills. 

GENERAL QUARTERS 

General quarters is called by the sounding of the general quarters howlers, 
in addition to being sounded on the bugle. Instead of each division falling in at 
quarters, each individual member of the crew has a station: The quartermasters 
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and signalmen on the bridge or in the steering engine room, the gun crews at their 
guns, the band acting as stretcher bearers and otherwise assisting the members 
of the medical corps, who station themselves at the different dressing stations; 
the remainder of the deck force assists wherever needed, carrying ammunition or 
clearing away wreckage; the carpenter gang being in charge of clearing wreckage. 

FIRE DRILL 

The signal for fire, or fire drill, is the rapid ringing of the ship’s bell, followed 
by “Fire Quarters” on the bugle. During fire, as at general quarters, each man 



LIFEBOAT CREW IN ACTION 


has an individual station, some as smotherers and some on the hose. The fire 
is generally fought by the division in whose territory it occurs, with such assistance 
as can be rendered by other divisions, and, in the case of a fire at general quarters, 
is fought by the extra men or the relief gun crews. At “fire quarters,” all ports 
and watertight doors are closed and ventilator blowers stopped, in order that as 
little air may reach the blaze as possible. 

COLLISION DRILL 

In case a collision occurs, or collision drill is called, one long blast of the siren 
is sounded and “Collision” sounded on the bugle. At this signal, all watertight 
doors and ports are closed, and the collision mats are put over the side to stop 
the inrush of water, until the damage can be repaired from the inside by the car- 
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penters. The engine room force stands by to start the pumps in the flooded 
compartments. Secure from collision drill is signalled by three short blasts of 
the siren in addition to “Secure” on the bugle. 


ABANDON SHIP 

Collision drill, or in the case of a real collision, a badly damaged ship, is followed 
by “Abandon Ship,” the signal for which is the ringing of the general alarm gongs 
throughout the ship, with “Abandon Ship” call on the bugle. At this signal, 
each officer, member of the crew or passenger, puts on his life belt and goes to the 
boat or raft he is assigned to, where the boat officer musters the crew and reports 
to the Executive Officer. Next to general quarters, this is the most important 
drill we have, because, if actually abandoning ship, it is necessary that coolness 
prevail and the boats lowered with precision. 


THE LIFEBOAT CREW 


man. 

On one 
of the return 
trips from 
France, a 
soldier was 
picked up 
after about 
an hour’s 
maneuvring. 
Since then a 
“Man Over¬ 
board Drill” 



Life boat crews stand their watches in the vicinity of the lee life boat, and com¬ 
prise a coxswain and seven men, two of whom stand by the falls when the boat is 
lowered. In addition, the Junior Officer of the Deck, a Medical Officer, or a hospi¬ 
tal corpsman and a signalman go in the boat when it is actually lowered. At 
the cry, “Man Overboard,” the signalman on the bridge throws a life buoy over, 
which lights upon contact with salt water. Thus, at night as well as during the 
day, the man can see the object toward which he must swim, and if he stays by 
or on the buoy, the life boat crew can easily pick him up. 

While the boat is being lowered, a signalman keeps the man in the water 
in view and keeps the officer of the deck informed as to the heading of the 
boat. By the use of flag signals, by day, and of rockets by night, the signal¬ 
man or coxswain in the boat is informed what changes in the boat’s course are 


necessary to 
reach the 


has been 
held on 
each pas¬ 
sage. A life 
buoy is 
thrown over 
the side and 
the same 
routine is 
carried out 
as though a 
person had 
actually 
fallen over¬ 


board. 
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THE SHIPS WELFARE COMMITTEE 

H. E. Orcutt, Chairman 
J. F. Fox, Secretary 

First Division 


Nash, J. B., Sea 
Dunphy, E. B., Sea 


Fifth Division 
Stevens, E. G., QMlc 
Toner, H., CMlc 

Sixth Division 


Second Division 

George, H. C., Sea 
Schairer, J. J., Sea 


Bailey, H. G., CY 
Sinclair, E. B., Ylc 

Seventh Division 


Third Division 


Orcutt, H. E., PhM2c 
Kruger, H., PhM2c 


Hankins, H., Cox. 

Sinnett, H. V., S2c 

Fourth Division 

Williamson, J., Cox. 

Stapleton, J., Sea 

Athletic Officer. 

Lieut, (jg) C. H. Webber (DC) USNRF 


Eighth Division 
Fox, J. F., Ylc 
Hogstrom, P., CWT 
Cook, L. P., CWT 
Johnson, F., CMM 
Larkin, J., CMM 

Entertainment Officer. 

Lieut, (jg) J. R. Ostell, USNRF 
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B OXING and wrestling, the two big athletic sports of the Navy, have held the 
stage at every smoker or athletic day on the Kroonland since the ship was 
made a Navy Transport in April, 1918. The quality of the many events has far 
excelled what was expected at the outset. 

During the war, events were staged between soldiers and sailors on the east- 
bound trip and between members of the crew on the return trip. Since the signing 
of the armistice, the reverse order has been followed and the spectators have more 
than, enjoyed seeing first one and then the other thrown to the mat or knocked 
against the ropes. From clever, lightning fast featherweights to lumbering heavies, 
all have fought nobly in sport, as well as in the cause of righteousness and humanity. 
The participants in the events come from every branch of the service, and the yeo¬ 
men and hospital corpsmen have held their own in these strenuous sports with 
their supposedly more hardy brothers, the seamen and the firemen. 

Our leading wrestler was Chief Gunner’s Mate Meads, who developed Pautz, 
Stowell, Baker, Dumphy and Stephenson. 

Chief Master-at-Arms Halford is the ship’s boxing champion, although his 
laurels have been threatened on several occasions. J. J. Lewis, a ship-fitter. 



BOXING MATCH ON FORWARD WELL-DECK, 
U.S.S. KROONLAND 
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outweighed fifteen pounds, gave Halford the hardest fight he had on the ship. 
Halford and Lewis fought several exhibition bouts. Another clever fighter, who 
has a kick in either hand, is Fay, formerly a signalman and now connected with 
the Pay Department. Fay weighs 145 pounds and has yet to meet defeat. Com¬ 
ing to the lightweights, we have a number of first class, game and willing boxers, 
Ercanbrack being considered the champion, although he has been defeated by 
Gerard and has fought draws with Hand and Fortier. Both of the latter were 
outweighed by Ercanbrack and both put up a good fight. 

Up to a few months ago, the athletic department was in charge of Dr. Paul B. 
Welch, but it now has Dr. C. H. Webber at its head, and under his supervision 
the athletic equipment is constantly being added to. 



RETURNING SOLDIERS AND CREW WATCHING THE PRIZE¬ 
FIGHTS ON THE U.S.S. KROONLAND 










D URING the Kroonland’s first two trips to France, as a troop ship, all hands 
were too busy looking for submarines and working to make the ship one ol 
the cleanest transports afloat to have much time to devote to entertainments, but 
it is known that some amusement was furnished by the different army bands and 
by men of the Army and Navy. 

Our first entertainment on record was a concert given in the Wardroom. I he 
opening number, “The Star Spangled Banner,” was played by the engineers’ 
band, with Sgt. Olson as bandmaster. This was followed by another number, 
the “National Emblem March.” Chief Yeoman Morrissey then sang in his pure 
tenor voice, “Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin’, Caroline?” A quartet from the Fourth 
Company let go with the “Barber Shop” melodies, which made the hit of the 
evening. Other numbers were a cornet solo by Sgt. Olson, baritone solos by 
Private Frank Trainer and Seaman Jack Baird, a song by Chief Yeoman Bailey. 
“When You Come Back to Me,” the Chief’s own composition, a bass solo by E. C. 
King, a tenor solo by Private A. D. McComas, followed by a comedy sketch by 
Lyons and Johnson, our own mess attendants. A march number by the band 
concluded the performance. 

The record show was also staged in the Wardroom in the form of a minstrel 
show. It was later given in the Troops’ Mess Hall. This entertainment was by 
far the best yet held, not only because the numbers were better, but it introduced 
as a performer, a member of the fair sex for the first time on board the ship. Ihe 
opening number, “Schubert’s Military March,” was played in duet by Sgt. Sprout 
and Private Jackson. While Chief Yeoman Bailey and Morrissey as Bones and 
Sambo with Mr. Lerner as interlocutor, were the hit of the evening. The “ Dark- 
town Strutter’s Ball,” as played by Sgt. Chase, made everybody want to dance, 
and a violin solo by Private Flynn brought the house to attention, changed its 
mood to one of sadness and carried away as if in space, where he left it until Chief 
Yeoman Bailey brought it back to earth with “Oh, Frenchy! Yeoman DeYoung 
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then sang “Daddy Mine” with much feeling, and last but not least came Miss 
Pollie Sherman, “The Girl with a Personality,” who sang “I’m Going to Follow 
the Boys,” and “I’ve a Lump of Sugar Down in Dixie.” 

The Chief Petty Officers’ smoker given on February 15th, and attended by the 
Ship’s Officers, was quite a success, with Chief Yeoman Bailey at the piano, assisted 
by the Kroonland Jazzerino orchestra. The opening number was a good sample of 
the snappy show that followed. Then Bailey sang. He was followed by Private 
Harry Mason in “Different Ways a Violin Can Be Played.” All hands agreed 
that there are more ways than one to make music on a violin. The next number 
was the Kroonland Trio singing, “The Rose of No Man s Land and Your Boy 
Is on the Coal Pile Now.” The Jazzerino Orchestra played “A Little Hoe Down ’ 
and the 1102d Aero Squadron sang “It’s the Navy Feeding You,” which brought 
home the bacon. Next came Jimmy Biggs with “She’s the Lass for Me.” He 
proved to be a second Harry Lauder. He was called back to give his famous 
“Cooties,” which was a hit. But, Lo! the surprise of the evening appeared, dressed 
of raiment difficult to describe, ranging from a pair of B. V. D.’s to a southwester. 
The hula-hula dance by “ Lady Wiggles” was the hit of the evening, and when Chief 
Yeoman Corry was asked why he appeared in this character, he answered that he 
wanted to make the Captain think he was crazy so he could get his discharge on 
reaching port. Sgt. Casey then gave a recitation and Boatswain’s Mate Gerard 
sang a ballad, followed by Casey Jones of the 1102d Aero Squadron, with “War Is 
Hell.” Chief Yeoman DeYoung recited “Fifty-cents,” and Chief Yeoman 
Bailev as usual ended the show with Oh, Frenchy! 

THE CREW’S SMOKER 

It has been the custom on each trip to France to give a Crew’s Smoker under 
the direction of the Ship’s Welfare Committee. The last of these smokers to date 
was given in the Troops’ Mess Hall on March 6th. It was attended by the Captain 
and most of the Ship’s Officers, beginning at 8.15 with a band concert. The next 
number was, “Oh, How I Wish I Could Sleep,” by Larry Dunne, the musical 
shipfitter. Louis Pepper as the “ Dungaree Minstrel” gave something new in the 
line of Jazz, and made quite a hit with his clever jokes and imitations of a colored 
parson. The Kroonland Trio then sang, “How Ya Gonna Keep Them Down 
on the Farm?” Chief Yeoman Bailey followed with “Just a Song at Twilight, 
Stevens and Wohrer, “Those Funny Guys,” made the audience think ot the good 
old times before the war. Stevens also gave quite a surprise by his rendition ot 
“ Mammy’s Little Chocolate Soldier.” Rohrer, the grandfather of the signal boys, 
despite his age and quiet disposition, acted like a man, and, as he claims, -ept 
Steve steady, and chased his stage fright away. Skinner, ot the first aid crew, 
told several good stories. Wrestling and boxing followed, and thus ended a 
pleasant evening. 
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OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Other than the entertainments mentioned, the Ship’s Welfare furnishes moving 
pictures every evening in the Crew’s Mess Hall for the crew and in the various 
compartments throughout the ship for returning troops, and in the hospital for 
the sick and wounded. The Jazz Orchestra also helps out in entertaining the sick 
and wounded. About once a week they play to relieve the monotony of the sick 
bay, and cheer the men on their road to recovery. On each return passage, enter¬ 
tainments are given for the returning Army Officers and troops. 


\ 
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T HE first Grand Ball of the U. S. S. Kroonland was held January 18th, 1919, 
at the Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 
The honorary guests were Vice-Admiral Albert Gleaves, USN, Commander of the 
Cruiser and Transport Force; Commander Ralph M. Griswold, USN, Commanding 
the U. S. S. Kroonland, Lieut .-Commander George Kent Stoddard, U. S. Navy, 
the Executive Officer of the U. S. S. Kroonland. The ball started at 9.00 P. M., 
and two bands played continuously throughout the evening. Most of the ship s 
company attended, many bringing guests. From the start of the first note of 
music until the Grand March, led by Commander Griswold, followed by Carpenter 
C. L. Miller, and the members of the Arrangements Committees, until early the 
next morning there was not a slow moment. At midnight a buffet lunch was 
served, after which the dancing continued until the strains ot the Home, Sweet 
Home” waltz had died away, when all hands realized that the end of a perfect 
day had come. 

Two dances have been held aboard ship in St. Nazaire, attended by Ship s 
Officers, Naval Port Officers, Army Officers and Army Nurses, with music furnished 
by the Ship’s Band and Chief Yeoman Bailey’s orchestra. These were delightful 
affairs, but it can hardly be said that they rivalled the Grand Ball at the Plaza, 
which was an event long to be remembered by those who attended. 
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T HAT there is room for religious work on board a good-sized transport like the 
Kroonland goes almost without saying. With a crew of five to six hundred men 
constantly on board, and nearly three thousand Army men with us on the return 
trip, many of them sick or wounded, the need for spiritual influences is apparent. 
Men in the Army and Navy have souls to look after and to save just as well as the 
men in civil life. To the great credit of our American people and our government 
be it said that in the war just won, unprecedented efforts were made to provide 
also for the spiritual requirements of our men. 

But the war taxed to capacity every department of the Army and Navy, the 
Chaplain Corps included. Thus it happened that the Navy Department was 
unable to assign a Chaplain to our good old Kroonland until the ship had completed 
six round trips to the other side. But let no one imagine that the men of Uncle 
Sam’s Army and Navy traveling on the Kroonland were therefore entirely neglected 
spiritually. On four trips, Army Chaplains taking passage to France supplied the 
“One thing needful.” And the sixth voyage of the Kroonland under naval aus¬ 
pices found two Army Chaplains, Lieuts. Brady and Purser, assigned to the ship 
for the round trip and attending to the spiritual wants of the men of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant persuasions. 

A resume of the religious work performed on board the Kroonland during her 
career as a transport would be incomplete without an appreciative reference to the 
labors of Mr. J. S. Bullington, the Y. M. C. A. Secretary, who has been on board 
since the Navy took over the ship. Mr. Bullington, in the absence of a com¬ 
missioned chaplain, conducted the Sunday services, held informal prayer meetings 
in his quarters, and visited the men in the sick bay and in the brig. The ship was 
fortunate to have had a man combining Mr. Bullington’s ability and earnest 
religious zeal on board to supply the lack of a permanent chaplain. 

Since December 11th, 1918, there has been a Naval Chaplain on board. His 
appearance was heralded during the forty-two day stay in New York, a time 
famous in the history of the Kroonland for the empty purses which it towed in its 
wake. On January 22, the next sailing date, Chaplain A. L. Catterlin of the Army 
came on board, and has since been with us to minister especially to the needs of 
the men of Roman Catholic faith. 

Chaplain Catterlin reads Mass in the Y. M. C. A. space every morning at 6.45, 
and twice Sundays, the second service being held in the Troops’ Mess Hall at 8.30 
A. M. In the Sunday services, an address is delivered in connection with the 
reading of Mass. 
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A Morning Service for officers and enlisted men is regularly held in the Troops’ 
Mess Hall at 9.30 A. M. Sundays. At sea, an evening song service is added, beginning 
at 8 o’clock, and on the return trip from France additional services are conducted 
in the Officers’ Wardroom at 10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. Besides, for the benefit 
of the sick and wounded, brief services are held in three sick bays. Naturally, 
the visitation of the sick on week days always forms an important feature of the 
duties of the Chaplains. 

A delightful phase of the work has been the spirit of willing helpfulness mani¬ 
fested by the sailors and soldiers alike. Members of our Ship’s Band have on more 
than one occasion voluntarily returned from shore liberty because they knew how 
helpful their playing was to the conduct of the services. And when the soldiers 
came on board there have always been piano and organ players, singers, etc., 
gladly offering their aid. 

May the blessings of the Almighty rest on the ship and its entire personnel, 
and also on the humble efforts being made to exalt Christ the Crucified Savior, 
and thus bring peace and eternal life to the hearts of sinful men! 

EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 

Men on board ship do not have any too much time to spare, but some are always 
ready to improve their mental powers. For their benefit classes were formed. 
Ensign Evans, who left us at Newport News in February, organized a class in 
Navigation, which has since been taken over by the Navigation Officer of the ship, 
Lieut.-Comdr. Darling. Chaplain Catterlin is conducting a live bunch of gobs 
through the pleasant mazes of “Polly Vous,” while Hospital Apprentice Balmori 
utters a joyous Spanish sigh when surrounded by his aspiring students of pure 
Castilian. Chaplain Heckel tussles with the Math. He tries to expound to 
willing but sorely tried ears, finding relief in the portrayal of Nineteenth Century 
European History and in the exposition of the intricacies of English rhetoric. 

The classes held in the After Troops’ Mess Hall have had much to contend 
with in the way of external hindrances; men absent because of duties on board, etc. 
But these classes do give every one who attends, something else to think about 
besides the daily routine of life at sea, and, we trust, they add a bit to his stock ot 
knowledge. If for nothing else, they would be worth while as an antidote to 
becoming mentally rusty. 

Meetings of classes held January 23d to March 20th, 1919: French, 14; Spanish, 
9; Mathematics, 8; English, 8; History, 5. 

In port our “Sea School” goes on a vacation. 

Lieut, (jg) Paul Heckel, Chaplain Corps, USN. 
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WELFARE WORK 


Any form of welfare work that fails to take into account and to recognize the 
essentially three-fold nature of man, Body, Mind, and Spirit, the great red triangle 
of human life, and, further, neglects to direct its energies to the development and 
healthy functioning of these, does not meet the needs of men. Recognizing this 
great principle of human need, the Y. M. C. A. adopted as its symbol the Red 
Triangle inverted and, from the beginning, has consistently reached out for the 
whole of man’s nature in an effort to help him “Come ... unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 



DINING SALOON 


When the Y. M. C. A. began its work on the transports, this high ideal was 
held up as a measuring rod; and filled with a fervent and patriotic desire to serve 
their country, the Secretaries entered upon their work. 

The work on the Kroonland has been typical in great measure of that on all 
transports. The restrictions and limitations of war conditions at sea with the 
deadly submarine and ever suspected presence, afforded the Y. M. C. A. an 
opportunity for service which it grasped, and immediately, permission was granted 
by the War Department for such work to be done on board transports. 

The Y. M. C. A. sent Mr. T. J. Killin as Secretary and Mr. J. S. Bullington 
as assistant, to the Kroonland when she was placed in commission as a transport 
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April 25, 1918. Mr. Killin left the ship at St. Nazaire for work in France. Mr. 
Bullington has been the Secretary since that time. The policy of the “Y” has 
been, from the beginning, to give the fullest measure of service to every man on 
board ship whom it was possible to reach. No question was asked except that of 
need, and no distinctions were made. 

In a material way, the Y. M. C. A. has supplied the men of the Army and Navy 
with athletic materials of many kinds, candies, gum, cigarettes and writing ma¬ 
terials. Magazines and books have been supplied through the U. S. Post Offices, 
American Library Association, and gifts from other sources. Service books 
were supplied through the generosity of Mr. Edwin S. Gorham of New York City; 
prayer books and hymnals by “The Bishop White Fund” of Philadelphia and The 
New York Bible Society. These have been distributed in large numbers and have 
been eagerly sought and widely used. Many other small things wanted by the 
men were on hand—indeed, it has been the hope of the Secretary never to let a 
man go away from the “Y” without getting what he wanted. That goal has not, 
however, been reached as yet. 

The Secretary was honored by being invited to become a member of the Ship’s 
Entertainment Committee, and was able to obtain a great deal of music for use, 
and to assist in arranging programs for each trip for the entertainment of officers 
and enlisted men. The “Y” supplied the ship with two Edison phonographs, a 
Pianola Player Piano, and a Columbian for general use. The Edison machines were 
the gift of The Edison Company, and the Pianola, of a lady in New York. 

The “Y” has been able, through the generous cooperation of the American 
Library Association, to keep the ship supplied with many valuable reference, 
technical and educational books for the use of everybody, besides supplying 
thousands of volumes of fiction. Recently there has been added a set of The 
International Encyclopedia. It may be of interest to mention some of the other 
things supplied men of the Army and Navy by the “Y” on the Kroonland: soap, 
sardines, lemons, grapes, cakes, crackers, nuts, shoe polish, chess sets, jam, tooth¬ 
brushes, handkerchiefs, pens, ink, pencils, base and indoor balls, dominoes, check¬ 
ers, boxing and fielders’ gloves, etc. 

Perhaps the greatest single source of entertainment has been the moving pictures, 
for which the “ Y” has supplied two De Vry portable machines and from twelve to 
thirty programs of pictures each trip. A stereopticon with slides is also used. 

For three trips during the war activities, classes in F rench were organized under 
the “Y” auspices, in which as many as one hundred men enrolled. These classes 
were taught by men of the Army, and some fine work was done, especially under 
Private John B. Pizzuto of the Fifty-first Pioneer Infantry. 
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At this point it is proper to say, and a pleasure to record, that two outstanding 
influences have made it possible for the “ Y” work to be carried out, and too much 
praise and appreciation cannot be given in this connection. I refer to the generous 
and kindly help of the officers and men of the ship, especially, and of the Army. 
As conditions permitted, the Captain and Executive Officer provided comfortable 
and convenient quarters, gave helpful suggestions, and buoyed it all up with a 
kindly encouragement. This is not less true of the great majority of the other 
officers of the ship. And what shall one say of the splendid help of the enlisted 
men of the Army and Navy? It isn’t easy to speak without exaggeration. It has 
all been so generous and so fine that it has brought thankfulness into the heart of 
many a doughboy and many a gob. To be sure it has not all been clear sunshine, 
but earth is sweetest after rain. There have been some wonderful men helping 
in the “Y” work on ship. They all did fine work, and among them all, clear and 
shining, stands out the remarkable personality of Private Edgar P. Paulson, of 
New York City, of the Fifty-first Pioneer Infantry. Then come McCornos from 
Baltimore, Rich from Washington, Geppert and Home from Chicago and others. 
But the boys of the Kroonland! They help all the time! Never is anything 
needed, but they are “there.” Not a “gang” but has put shoulder to the wheel 
sometime and helped push on—“The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker”—have helped in making the “ Y” of whatever value it is to-day on the ship, 
and the Secretary salutes everyone of them with affectionate, loyal good-will and 
gratitude. 

J. S. Bullington, Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 

★ ★ ★ 

My contribution to the Kroonland Year Book is simple and brief, but my 
good wishes for all that it signifies will more than make up for this short¬ 
coming. 

The cordial reception I received upon reporting aboard last January, and the 
hearty co-operation which both officers and men have accorded me since, will be 
remembered long after I return to civilian life, and the exigencies of this world 
conflict are a thing of the past. 

In connection with my work of ministering to the returning troops, especially 
the. sick and wounded, and alleviating the monotony of their sea trip, the greatest 
possible courtesy and assistance have been shown me by every member of the 
crew. 

To say that I have enjoyed my vocation with its many and varied experiences, 
is to put it mildly, and I consider myself indeed fortunate in having been assigned 
to this ship and in having been privileged to associate with, and to know intimately, 
the fine body of men on board it. 
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Needless to say, it would be with real regret that I should be compelled to leave 
and go to other fields, no matter how enticing they might appear. Whenever 
that may come, you may be sure that my FIRST shipmates will always retain a 
warm place in my memory, for I can look back with nothing but pleasure to my 
sojourn as K. of C. representative on board the “Empress of the Seas’ 

J. J. McKenna, Secretary, 

Knights of Columbus’ Transport Service. 


★ ★ ★ 


March 22, 1919. 


From: American Red Cross 
To: War Book 

Subject: GREETINGS. 

1. The American National Red Cross, each and every member, through its 
representative aboard the Kroonland, extends to the Officers and Crew of the 
U. S. S. Kroonland many thanks for the kindnesses shown the Red Cross; and, 
states its willingness to co-operate and assist in any and all things. 


2. When we have all departed this life and returned to our former pursuits 
in “the States,” may the joys of home and fireside be with you and yours! 

Henry H. Beall, Transport Representative, 

American Red Cross. 



OFFICER’S ROOM 
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H EARD at Saturday Mornings Inspection. Salty Sayings by Dr. R. D. 
“Outboard rank, one pace forward to the rear, guide right, march!” 


★ 

He was sobbing as if he had lost his best friend on earth, and also his last dollar. 
Approaching him, I asked what the trouble was, and he replied that he never 
thought that old Whitey would come to this, and upon further inquiry, I asked, 
“Come to what?” and he pointed to a piece of good, respectable Navy beef on his 
plate, and upon asking how he knew it was Whitey, he said that it must be, for 
there wasn’t a tougher old bull in Texas. 

★ 

Extract from a gob’s diary of the first voyage read as follows: 

Monday—15th, 8 A. M. Feeling fine; full of good cheer and breakfast. 

Monday—15th, 9 A. M. Still feeling fine and full of good cheer, but minus 
the breakfast. 

★ 

Boob McNutt of the Second Division wants to know “When is a gob not a gob 

Answer—“When he’s a-drift.” 

★ 

At The Yeomen’s Table:—‘‘What is a complete sentence?” 

“Solitary confinement, bread and water,” Ercanbrack replied grimly. 
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A GOB'S ROMANCE 

While returning to the United States one trip, I was walking along the prome¬ 
nade deck, when a young lady called to me from her position alongside the rail. 

“Are you one of those engineers’ mates?” she asked, sweetly. I replied that 
I was not; my name and rate being a gob, but that I was her humble servant, as 
were all men who caught a glimpse of her beautiful blue eyes, dark brown hair, and 
rosy cheeks; and that I waited her pleasure. Far be it from me to mention that I was 
supposed to be elsewhere than on the starboard promenade deck; but the thought 
made me rather nervous and she, noting my embarrassment, asked me if I knew 
anything about machinery. 

“Certainly,” said I. “I used to operate a cash register before I joined the Navy; 
I know a sewing machine when I see one, and I once owned a Ford.” 

“How fortunate I found you,” she exclaimed. “Will you see if you can fix 
the chain on my lavalliere? I’ve broken it.” 

In less time than it takes the lookout in the for’d crow’s nest to report an object 
after it has been sighted from the bridge, I had secured a pair of pliers, a pipe 
wrench, a hammer and a chisel, and then, with my teeth, had closed the link and 
replaced the chain upon the fair lady’s neck. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she said. “You are, indeed, a genius—a regular 
diamond in the rough.” 

“Well,” I muttered. “I’m rough alright, and if I ever get a diamond, I’ll 
have to be a genius.” 

She rewarded me with a look that made me think of all I had ever heard about, 
“That look that lies in a woman’s eyes,” but, nevertheless, I dreamed sweet 
dreams that night. I saw her every day after this until we landed at Hoboken, 
when her husband came aboard and took her away in his big car. She waved a 
final good-bye, to my fond hopes, so I thought, for it was my first romance. 


Three rousing British cheers for John Joseph Sylvester hahey, who departed 
from this noble ship at Newport News to join the Army of Midshipmen at An¬ 
napolis. I don’t see how the ship will get along without his voice, still the Navy 
only stopped five minutes when Dewey died. 

★ 

Sure the Irish have always been great people and builders of nations! So, 
in passing the Seventh Division the other day I heard “Murphy,” (listed on the 
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records as Markowsky), relating the greatness of the race to one Cowan, who 
also claimed old Erin as the land of his birth. Well, the conversation ran something 
like this: “Cowan, you know my dad, who owns that big junk yard in Peoria?” 
“Sure, I know him, but what of it?” “Well, you see, my dad is going to get me 
out of the Navy because he’s dependent on me.” “What! Your dad dependent 
on you? Why your dad owns half of Peoria.” “Sure he does, but he’s depending 
on me to get rid of it for him.” 

★ 

Pharmacist—“Hey! Gunner, did you see my box of candy?” 

Gunner—“No, Doc, did somebody steal it?” 

Pharmacist—“No, nobody stole it as yet, but 1 thought if you had seen it, 
it was as good as gone now, and there’s nothing like preparedness.” 

★ 

And did you know that we have the only living Philippine Doctor in the Navy 
aboard this vessel? We wish to call your attention to Doctor Loui Balmori, who 
practiced for twelve years in the Islands, and not a patient left to complain about 
him. Some work! Doc. 

★ 

On one trip to France with troops we were seven days out when a colored soldier 
approached Murphy on the poop deck one day and nervously asked, “Say, boss, 
are we almost there?” Murphy replied, “No, it will be a week yet.” After a few 
minutes of thought the soldier said, “Excuse me, boss, but do you think they could 
have made a mistake and got on de wrong ocean ?” 

★ 

Loud and persistent yells of “Gangway!” came drifting down the main passage¬ 
way leading off the main sick bay. Knowingly, the Chief Engineer’s dog stepped 
to one side to let the famed sanitary inspector of the ship make his rounds at 
11 P. M. 


OVER THE SIDE 

In comparison with the grave danger and excitement attached to going “over 
the top,” of which scores of books and countless articles have been written, my 
experience may seem trivial; yet, to me it was of vast importance, in addition to 
being a matter of life and death. 

I had no time for premeditation or long waiting for the zero hour; because I had 
no notice that I was to go over the side until it was too late to back out, and I did 
all my thinking after I was in the water. 
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The beginning of it all was an argument between the Chief Quartermaster 
and myself over the small question of whether he or I was the original “White 
Hope.” In the fight which followed, I took second prize and was being pounded 
unmercifully when my adversary picked me up bodily and threw me over the 
railing, and I dropped a distance of about eight miles, so it seemed, into the wild 
and roaring sea. I was carried rapidly away from the ship, and, altho I generally 
get somewhat tired after swimming three or four hundred miles, I determined to 
strike out for the Azores, which I thought couldn’t be further than five hundred 
miles away. 

However, while indulging myself with such pleasant thoughts as wondering 
how my widow would look in black and what she would do with my insurance 
money, I had failed to notice that the signalman on the bridge, urged to more 
speed by the Chief Quartermaster, who, by this time, had realized the horror of 
his crime, had run up the “man overboard” flag, and had dispatched a life boat 
after me. 

Realizing that I might not be able to reach the Azores, and already getting 
pretty chilly, I headed toward the boat and allowed myself to be saved. We 
returned to the ship without further incident, and my would-be murderer was 
the first guest to greet me. After being taken back 
to the bridge and given a fresh coat of paint, I felt 
as good as ever, none the worse, physically; but 
much richer in experience for my going over the 
side and battling the demons of the deep. No 
man on the ship could have gone through what I did 
and lived—I say, man, because, you know, I am 
only a life-buoy.—E. M. R. 

★ 

Reasons for requesting to be released from 
active duty: 

Number 2000004—By a Chief Gunner’s Mate:— 

I want to go back to the farm, as I am tired of 
being turned out at night for all kinds of stunts. 

While in Newport News I was awakened at 2 
A. M. to stow away mines. I called out my 
gang, broke out my gear, and, it will pain you to 
know, when I inform you that said mines were 
galley steam coppers. Oh, you Pelham Bay 
Ordnance Sharks! Back to the Pay Department. 
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They come like youth triumphant, with tattered flags unfurled; 

They come to tell the story of an awakened world; 

With steps that do not falter, and eyes that look ahead; 

They come like souls returning to greet us from the dead! 

Dear ones wait them, eyes half-filled with tears of more than joy: 

A maiden sees her lover; a mother breathes, “My Boy!” 

And all about the column there throbs upon the air 

A thrill that grips the heart-strings and tunes them to a prayer. 

They never flinched at horror, they never turned from pain; 

Ah, they have stumbled forward amid the blinding rain 
Of shrapnel that has flayed them, and bullets that have torn; 

And in the scarlet tumult, their souls have been reborn. 

They come, bronzed faces glowing; they come, proud heads held high; 

They come, the living symbol that right shall never die. 

They come, like youth exultant, with blood-stained flags unfurled, 
To shout aloud the triumph of an awakened world! 

—Henry W. Boyle. 
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BLACK GANG KLINKERS 

In our good old organization are men from every nation, 

Some are good and some are bad, some have a reputation; 

They’re placed on different kinds of ships a duty to perform, 

In rain or sunshine, snow or hail, or any kind of storm. 

There’s a gang of “rough and readys” that you’ll always find below, 
Working with a monkey wrench, a shovel or a hoe; 

They work well and they play well and are called the “Old Black Gang,” 

A bunch who stick together and together live or hang. 

Now, if you chance to take a trip into their crowded space. 

You’ll see these men all working, each in his own set place; 

You’ll see some funny faces, and you’ll see some funny clothes, 

You’ll see “Guns” and “Slim” and “Kokie,” you’ll see “Mike” and 
“Bill” and “Mose.” 

But the boy you can’t help seeing and the one to attract you most, 

Is the tobacco-chewing Irishman who holds the throttle post; 

So come on down and meet them and see just what they do, 

And if you feel like chewing, just ask “Mac” for a chew. 

THE MIDNIGHT WATCH 

Oft in the stilly night, when slumber’s chains surround me, 

I find myself compelled to rise from dreams that sweetly bound me; 

’Tis hard to leave my downy couch, my sheets and blankets white— 
Especially as the time I leave is the middle of the night! 

Perchance you now are wondering what causes me to rise, 

What causes me to leave my bed with yawns and groans and sighs; 

But if this pest who wakens me, shook you with might and main, 

You’d leave your bed, I have no doubt, the reason would be plain. 

It’s a messenger who calls me thus, a sailor rough and wild. 

He rudely shakes and wakens me, his treatment’s far from mild; 

He says, “It’s time to go on watch, it’s after midnight now!” 

So to the Fates and Midnight Watch I make a sleepy bow. 

Yes, Midnight Watch, or Graveyard Watch, the name fits you aright, 
From twelve to four you keep me up, and say, it seems all night! 

It’s a long lane has no turning, and some day when I’m on shore, 

I’ll laugh at you, Old Midnight Watch, ’cause I’ll stand you then no more. 

M.M. K. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND NINETEEN 

With distant rumblings of the guns, 

The Old Year dies at last; 

A Year of War, of blood-red suns, 

Thank God that it is past! 

And now we read its legacy; 

“See ye that war shall cease,” 

And T9 now from Victory 
Must fashion lasting PEACE. 

I see a Congress of the World 
That plans for human good; 

It bids all bloody flags be furled, 

It speaks for Brotherhood. 

Democracy has hurled down kings 
To choking, shameful dust; 

And from that wreck of thrones there springs 
A league of mutual trust. 

The ruthless race that one time craved 
To trample over all, 

Shall find the path—its soul be saved 
From utter doom and thrall; 

And humbly seeking to atone 
For sins of madness past, 

Shall learn that contrite heart alone 
Brings happiness at last. 

Labor shall play a mighty part 
In governing the State; 

And woman’s hand shall heed her heart 
To make the nation great. 

Genius shall vie with Strength and Skill, 

Making life full and free; 

And all who live shall drink their fill 
Of Opportunity. 

America! I see her stand, 

Home of the free and brave— 

A nation now with outstretched hand, 

The weaker lands to save; 

Her glory, in my rosy dreams, 

Grows brighter with the years, 

Till strong, united, glad, she seems, 

A Queen among her peers! 

Henry Wadsworth Boyle, 

January 5th, 1919. Chief Yeoman, USiNRF. 
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T HE Kroonland was put into commission on April 25,1918, and sailed from New 
York, April 30th with 136 Officers and 1,708 men, under the command of 
Major H. L. King. At that time, records of the company and regimental organiza¬ 
tions carried on board were not kept. However, we arrived at St. Nazaire May 
12th, and left on the return trip May 19th, bringing forty-one sick and wounded, 
prisoners and nurses. 

On our second voyage we carried 54 officers and 2981 men, as follows:— 


Officers Men 

Park Battery “A”. 7 281 

Park Battery “B”. 5 297 

Park Headquarters. 4 28 

Depot Section Headquarters. 2 12 

Medical Detachment.•.. 2 29 

Mobile Ordnance Depot Co. 3 43 

Twenty-third Ordnance Depot Co. 3 100 

Twenty-fourth Ordnance Depot Co. 2 98 

June Replacement Draft. 16 2016 

Two Hundred and Twenty-seventh Casual Officers Co. ... 1 77 

Casual Officers. 9 .... 

Total. 54 2981 
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We went to St. Nazaire, arriving June 27th, and left there on June 30th, 
with 113 passengers, whom we landed in New York on July 13th. 


The third trip began when we passed the Statue of Liberty, June 26th, with 
Col. J. Guy Denting , USA, in command of the following troops: 


Fifty-first Pioneer Infantry. 

Seventh Division (Advance School Detachment) 
Detachment prisoners. 

Total. 


Officers 

Men 

. . 89 

2969 

. 84 

84 

1 

21 

. .174 

3074 



BATHING TROOPS ON 
WELL DECK 
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This time we went to Brest, arriving on August 6th, and left on the return trip 
August 19th, with 38 sick and wounded, 5 discharged, 149 under orders, 12 men 
of the U. S. Navy, 17 Y. M. C. A. Secretaries and 92 civilians, among whom was 
Walter H. Kernan, leader of K. of C. work in Europe. 

Arriving in New York on August 19th, we took the following troops on board 
under command of Col. C. S. Pettis, USA.: 


Officers 

Signal Corps. 1 

Twenty-eighth Engineers. 13 

Fifty-seventh Engineers. 7 

Three Hundred Seventy-sixth, Three Hundred Seventy- 
seventh and Three Hundred Sixteenth Tank Companies 12 

Evacuation Hospitals No. 18 and No. 22. 68 

Base Hospital. 32 

Aug. Auto Repair Draft. 10 

Base Hospital No. 56. 34 

Bakery Co. No. 369. 2 


Men 

65 

304 

255 

320 

474 

203 

1250 

200 

99 


Total 


185 3232 


and sailed for Brest, August 30th, arriving there on September 12th. On the 
return trip, which began September 16th, we carried 208 passengers, four of whom 
were civilians. Arriving in New York on September 28th, we waited until October 
7th before sailing with the following troops under Lieut.-Col. H. M. Coleman, 
USA: 


Officers 

Four Hundred Twenty-second Casual Co. 1 

Four Hundred Twenty-fourth Casual Co. 1 

Four Hundred Twenty-ninth Casual Co. 1 

Company “A” One Hundred Twenty-second Infantry. . . 5 

Ninth and Tenth Detachments, Labor Battalion. 6 

Field and Staff. ^ 

Advance School Detachment. 1 

Company “ B,” One Hundred Twenty-second Infantry- 5 

Company “C,” One Hundred Twenty-second Infantry- 5 

Company “ D,” One Hundred Twenty-second Infantry.... 6 

Headquarters Co., One Hundred Twenty-second Infantry. 5 
Machine Gun Co., One Hundred Twenty-second Infantry.. 4 

Supply Co. and attached ordnance. 5 


Men 

59 

52 

54 

206 

305 


203 

186 

189 

288 

145 

135 


111 



















Co.’s “E” and “F’ 


Total. 


Officers 

Men 

ry 6 

21 

.. 3 

401 

.. 21 


. . 65 

83 

. . 2 

98 

. . 153 

2425 


We made Brest, October 20th, and sailed on the return trip October 22d, 
bringing 295 sick and wounded and 40 civilian passengers to Newport News, 
reaching there on November 1st. The armistice having been signed on November 
11th, all of the combatant troops disembarked after spending one day on board; 
but we sailed November 12th with the following under the command of Capt. 
J. F. Kerwin, USA; 

Officers 

Headquarters Detachment, 702 Stevedore Battalion. 2 

Co. “B,” 702 Stevedore Battalion. - 

Co. “C,” 702 Stevedore Battalion. - 

Co. “D,” 702 Stevedore Battalion. 1 

Medical Detachment, 702 Stevedore Battalion. 2 

Field Medical Supply Depot. - 

Casual Officers.* ° 5 

Three Hundred First and Three Hundred Second QMC Railhead 

Supply Co._ ^ 

Total. 54 

We arrived at St. Nazaire November 25th, but couldn’t dock until the following 
day. Unloading our troops, we sailed the night of November 27th for Brest, 
where we arrived at noon on November 28th. At Brest we took on 1,232 sick 
and wounded, 5 nurses, 14 Y. M. C. A. Secretaries and 101 civilian pasengers, 
among whom were James Hopper, representative of Collier s Weekly , and Miss 
Amparito Farrar, the well-known singer. Brig.-Gen. Hatch commanded the 
returning troops. 

We docked at Pier No. 5, Hoboken, the morning of December 11th, where we 
lay forty-one days, undergoing needed repairs. 

On January 22d, we sailed for France once more with Lieut. C. M. Trickett 
and his assistant as our only passengers. St. Nazaire welcomed us on February 
2d, and we bade them “Au revoir” on February 5th, with the following passengers, 
under command of Brig.-Gen. George Blakely: 


Men 

138 

245 

217 

244 

14 

46 


197 

1353 


112 
























Officers 

Sick and wounded. 21 

Attendants. 5 

Thirty-Eighth Brigade Headquarters, CAC. 12 

Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-second, Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 

sixth Photograph Section. 6 

One Hundred Tenth Aero Replacement Squadron. 3 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 147. 2 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 152. 3 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 153.. 3 

Medical Detachment, Forty-second Artillery, CAC. 3 

Headquarters, First Battalion, Forty-second Artillery. 2 

Headquarters, Second Battalion, Forty-second Artillery. 3 

Headquarters, Third Battalion, Forty-second Artillery. 

Headquarters Detachment, Forty-second Artillery, CAC. 7 

Batteries “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”, “E” and “F” . 

Forty-second Artillery, CAC. 33 

Casual Officers. 16 


Total. 


119 


Men 

896 

45 
65 

180 

165 

82 

156 

146 

48 

46 
43 

49 
34 

817 


2772 


We reached Newport News on February 18th, and began our eighth trip on 
February 24th, carrying no eastward-bound passengers for the first time since 
going into commission, arriving at St. Nazaire on March 9th. Leaving there on 
March 12th with the following troops under command of Col. Arthur R. Sholars, 
we reached Newport News on March 24th. 

Officers 

Field and Staff, One Hundred Thirty-second Field Artillery. 6 

Headquarters Co., One Hundred Thirty-second Field Artillery. 4 

Medical Detachment, One Hundred Thirty-second Field Artillery.... 1 

Ordnance Detachment, One Hundred Thirty-second Field Artillery.. .. 

Supply Co., One Hundred Thirty-second Field Artillery. 5 

Batteries “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” “E,” “F,” One Hundred Thirty- 

second Field Artillery. 

Base Hospital No. 43. 

Camp Custer Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. 

Camp Devens Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. . 

Camp Dix Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. 

Camp Funston Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. 

Camp Greene Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. 

Camp Taylor Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. 

Camp Upton Detachment, Forty-eighth CAC. 


22 

25 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

9 


Men 

168 

25 
12 

106 

1092 

185 

26 
164 

68 

178 

26 

28 

26 


113 





































Officers Men 


St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 190. 1 84 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 191. 1 77 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 193. 1 80 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 194. I 87 

St. Nazaire Casual Co. No. 198. 1 18 

Casual Officers. 26 - 

Sick and wounded. ... . 35 336 

Attendants. 3 3)3 

Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. 3 - 

Civilian passengers... 1 •••• 

Total. 148 2824 



LOVERS’ LANE 
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WEDDING ON BOARD 


G 


UESTS at Wedding Ceremony 
of Miss Inez Ruth van Blar- 


com, to Ensign Horatio W, Maxfield, 
USNRF, solemnized on Board 
U.S.S. Kroonland, January 11, 1919, 
Pier No, 16, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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Lieut. Grady R. Roberts (MC), USN, died at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, January 31st, 1919. 

Daniel Duff, S2c, died at Brest, France, October 
14th, 1918. 

Austin P. Guisinger, Eng2c, died at sea, September 
11th, 1918. 

If the site of a great battlefield could move Lincoln 
to the immortal utterance: “The brave men, living and 
dead, who fought here, have consecrated it far above 
our power to add or detract,” is it claiming too much 
for the Kroonland to say that her decks, too, are con¬ 
secrated ground? With the courage upholding all the 
best traditions of our short but glorious national 
history, her crew braved the insidious, murderous 
threats of the lurking foe. They who trod her decks in 
those days of trial are to be numbered with the brave 
of by-gone days, and so, when in memory we gaze 
back upon one officer and two members of our crew 
who were called from among the living during that very 
period of soul-testing, it is with the added reverence 
always accorded to those who died in a great cause. 
We are grateful for the sendees which they and many 
others so cheerfully rendered the Nation in its hour 
of need. We trust that the Father of Mercy will 
effectually heal the wounds inflicted upon the loved 
ones of our departed friends. 
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Darkly the water leaps into the west, 
Chopping stormily, crest on crest; 

Fearsome fathoms of sea below, 

Waves that welter and winds that blow, 
Hark! How the west wind whines again, 
Straining of timber and lilt of rain, 

Night on the water, a health to the blast, 
Land to the windward, and HOME at last! 
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